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) At Our Corner 


A hearty handshake of congratu- 

lations to the winners of Scholastic 

Teacher's first Travel Photo Awards! 

Entries in all four classifications 

proved that not only do teachers travel extensively, they 
also bring back excellent black-and-whites. Typical example 
of the winners is our Egyptian sail-boat cover picture by 
Morris Rosenblum, from Brooklyn, N. Y. Photographer 
Rosenblum also snapped the Greek boy on the cover of 
September's Scholastic Teacher and was 
identified as Morris Rosenberg. Our apologies! 


erroneously 


Classification I—United States 

First prize: Charles Gellis, Brooklyn, N. Y. Second 
prize: F. W. Hendee, International Falls, Minn. Third 
prize: Roger Luce, Darien, Conn, Honorable Mentions: 
Ruth R. Earl, Baldwin, N. Y.; Lillian M. Enlow, Waterloo, 
lowa; Charles Gellis, 


Classification 1l—Canada, Alaska, Hawaii 


First prize: Irma Webber, Detroit, Mich. Second prize: 
Dorothy T. Robinson, Denver, Colo. Third prize: Clifton 
E. Ellinger, Lalaina, Maui, Hawaii. Honorable Mentions: 
Charles Gellis; Catherine J. Boylan, N. Y. C.; Irma Webber. 


Classification I1l—Europe, Near East, Africa 

First prize: Morris Rosenblum. Second prize: Betty Frye 
Leach, Somerville, Mass, Third prize: Margaret Q. Davis, 
Los Angeles, Calif, Honorable Mentions: Margaret Q. Davis; 
Betty Stoops, Bloomington, Ind.; C. Weber, Chicago, IIL; 
Rose Mary Wilcox, Jamestown, N. Y.; Morris Rosenblum. 
Classification IV—South and Central America, Caribbean 

First prize: Irma Webber. Second prize: Martha Ann 
Walker, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Third prize: Rosaline Dragon, 
Dearborn, Mich. Honorable Mentions: Morris Rosenblum; 
Irma Webber. 


25. Clneriveranny 
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Janet Smith, Portland, Ore., teacher, using a two-color 
silk screen process, printed specially designed handker- 
chiefs for all advisory committee members attending this 
vear’s kickoff luncheon of Scholastic Art Awards in Oregon. 

Scholastic Art Awards winning work appeared in two 
national magazines last month: To illustrate the student 
poetry pages of Seventeen, and a complimentary write-up 
in Handwearer and Craftsman to ten young high school 
weavers, 

“Teens in the News” column, same issue of Seventeen, 
also featured Frank Gunter, winner in six classifications! 
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For national defense, for peacetime 
progress...America counts on coal! 


America’s giant A-bomb carrier, the B-36, weighs 
* 180 tons. It takes 200 tons of coal to make the steel 
and aluminum in each of these great planes. 


2 America’s steel mills are working night and day— 

* turning out record tonnages of steel for defense and 

for civilian goods. And it takes one ton of coal to 
make each ton of steel produced! 


America’s production lines are doing a double job 
these days—producing for defense, and for the home, 
too. It takes a lot of electric power and a lot of steel to 
make both planes and automobiles, tanks and re- 
frigerators. And it all takes tremendous amounts of 
America’s most valuable natural resource—coal! 

Having plenty of coal becomes more vital than ever 
in a defense economy—for coal enters into just about 
every single thing America produces. And coal itself, 
through chemistry, is the basic raw material for over 
200,000 useful products—everything from aspirin to 
paint. 

America has plenty of coal to meet these needs— 
enough to last for centuries. And to supply this coal 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


» 
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Dependable rail transportation keeps the nation 
* moving forward, and to keep the railroads moving 
takes over 60 million tons of coal a year, Over half 


od the railroads’ locomotives are fueled with coal. 


TE 


economically and dependably, America has the world’s 
most productive and efficient coal industry. America’s 
coal mines are so highly mechanized that the output 
of the miner per-man-day has risen 32% since 1939—one 
of the greatest efficiency gains in all American industry. 

The nation can count on coal—right now—and for 
the future! 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational Dept. ST 

Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing 
free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet 
includes special materials for the teacher, with 
specimen copies of items available for classroom 
distribution, including the new illustrated booklet, 
“The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U,S-A. 
Coal Map. 

(PLEASE PRP 


Name 


Street ——— 





City ——_—Zone——State—___— 
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HOW FREE ARE 
U.S. TEACHERS? 


Little to Complain About, 
Cross-section Tells NEA 


How free are teachers? On 
this clouded question a new 
NEA report sheds light. The 
Freedom of Public-School 
Teachers (25 cents) reports an- 
swers by a nation-wide cross- 
section to questions on aca- 
demic and personal freedom. 

Four out of five said, “There 
is no apparent 


ratio voted that “teachers’ per- 

sonal lives are not subject to 

any unwarranted restraints.” 
Of course the “freedom” pic- 


ture isn’t completely rosy. Fol- | 


lowing are restrictions on per- 
sonal life most commonly re- 
ported (many apply to women 
only): Drinking in public; 
smoking in public; drinking in 


ployment; marrying; living out- 
side school district unless with 
own family. 

Must some subjects be avoid- 
ed in the classroom? Five most 


frequently mentioned are: Sex, | 


criticism of prominent people, 
separation of church and state, 
race relations, communism, But 
a majority (67.3 per cent) be- 
lieve: “Teachers may present, 


within limits of good taste and | 
sound scholarship, facts avail- | 


able on any subject, and may 


express their personal opinions | 
so long as the instruction en- 


courages students to reach their 
own conclusions,” 

This bulletin contains much 
data deserving wide attention. 
School Breakfasts 
“Probably in the not too dis- 
tant future breakfasts, as well 
as lunches, will be served in the 
schools,” Dr. Mary M. Clayton, 
Maine nutritionist, says. More 
than 8,500,000 children received 

school lunches last year. 


Teacher Mental Tests 


Syracuse, N. Y.: Enactment 
of a state law permitting local 
school boards to require teach- 
ers to take mental and physical 
examinations was requested by 
the 
Boards Assn. 


Use Free Materials coupon p. 22-7. 





need for more | 
academic freedom.” The same | 


New York State School | 











Florence Horsbrugh, Britain's new | 
education minister, is first woman | 
named to this post. M.P. for twenty | 
yeors, Miss Horsbrugh evacuated | 
children during the blitz. 


DROP CALIF. OATH 


San Francisco: University 
of California’s controversial spe- | 
cial oath is out. Gov, Warren's | 
new appointees to the Board of 


12 to 5, the Board dropped the 
two-year-old oath which led 48 | 
to decline contracts. 


° 

Del. Argues Segregation | 

Delaware awaits court deci- | 
sions on a challenge to the 
state’s constitutional provision 
for segregated schools. Lawyers 
for the plaintiffs (18 Negro 
parents) introduced testimony 
by psychiatrists and educators 
to support their contention that 
segregation, even when schools 
are equal, makes “educational 
opportunity impossible of 


at- | 
tainment.’ 


Co.tumsus, Ono: In protest 
against speaker “gag” at Ohio 
State University, the Arts Sec- | 
tion of Ohio Education Assn. 
shifted its meeting to Canton. 


ILA—New Language 


Will ILA be the first 
successful international lan- 
guage? ILA is the new 
language used by pilots 
and crewmen of the avia- 
tion industry. With planes 
coming into landing fields 
everywhere airmen must 
have a common tongue. So 
ICAO (that’s International 
Civil Aviation Org.) is in- 
venting ILA. Based on 
English, it will have no 
difficult words. Latin root 
words will be given pref- 
erence. 











| Donald, 


First Fashion College 


New York City now has na- 


| tion's only fashion college. It is 


the Fashion Institute of Tech- 
nology, expanded from a two- 
year to four-year college at the 


; | urging of the apparel industry. 
, ; ,; | Regents turned the tide. Voting | 
private; accepting part-time em- | 


PERSONALS 

John Dale Russell, chief of 
higher education, U. S. Office 
of Education, resigned to accept 
post in New Mexico. 

Appointed to the Educational 
Policies Commission: Ralph J. 
Bunche; O. C. Aderholt, pres., 
Univ. of Ga.; Margaret Schow- 
engerdt, English teacher, Web- 
ster Groves. Mo.; Ralph W. Mc- 
pres., Bowling Green 
State Univ., Ohio. 


| FELLOWSHIPS 


For high school math teachers 
—50 »y General Electzic. For 
college teachers—250 more by 
Ford Foundation, 


C.Leve.anp: Solar Steel Co. 
set aside $150,000 in scholar- 


| ships for employees’ children. 


Politicians Told N. C. Teachers, “Pay Up or Get Out’ 


Mars Hill, N. C., lived up to | 
its name when its school board 
dropped five teachers in May, 
1950. Called into the “case,” | 
the NEA Defense Commission | 
now finds an “almost incredible | 
story” of partisan political pres- 
sure, 

Teachers must “pay up or get 
out” in at least four counties. 
Salary kickbacks range from $25 
to $300. 

Republican-Democratic feud- | 
ing “forced many teachers to | 
align themselves,” says the re- 
port. “Because in the precinct 
elections it has been customary 





to take a standing vote, it has 
been impossible for teachers at- 
tending to keep their political 
views to themselves.” 

Commenting, the NEA said: 
“As a place for developing 
ideals of democratic living Mars 
Hill school is little short of a 
tragedy.” 

The Commission urges a state- 
wide tenure law, adoption of 
neglected recommendations 
made in 1948 by a state edu- 
cation commission, secret bal- 
lot, penalties for solicitation of 
teachers for funds or votes, im- 
proved dismissal procedures. 


"HOW TO EXPORT 
XMAS SPIRIT 


| Five Ways to Be St. Nick 
To Those Less Fortunate 


As Scrooge said: “Merry 

Christmas, indeed!” 

In England weekly meat ra- 
| tion equals two cigarette packs. 
| In France clothes are “out of 
| sight.” In Korea millions freeze 
in rags. 

Choose one of many ways in 
which YOU and your STU- 
DENTS can, at Christmastide, 
brighten the lives of millions 
less fortunate. 

Write NOW tor information: 


Mitten Tree: Novel class- 
room clothes project. Amer. 
Friends Service Comm., 20 S. 
12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Children’s Book Fund: 10 
assortments at $10 each. For 
title lists, ete., write CARE- 
UNESCO Children’s Book 
Fund, 20 Broad St., N. Y. C. 

ARK: American Relief for 
Korea. Clothing and funds 
needed. ARK hdq., 133 East 
39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

CROP: Christian Rural Over- 
seas Program. Foodstuffs 
through church-sponsored proj- 
ects. CROP, 308 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

CARE: Food and textile 
packages. CARE, 50 Broad St., 
New York 4, N. Y. See the 
$18.75 holiday 
special with tur- 
key, plum pud- 
ding, candy. Pack- 
ages begin at $4. 





NAM Backs Schools 


Education takes a spotlight 
in the 56th Congress of Ameri- 
can Industry, opening in New 
York Dec. 7. Managing director 
Earl Bunting will report recent 
NAM action calling on 17,000 
members to “support the whole 
educational program effectively, 
regularly, and now.” He stresses 
“adequacy of facilities and the 
compensation of teachers.” 


Tet Aviv: U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, Earl J. 
McGrath, heads a _ four-man 
U. S. education commission now 
studying Israel's school system. 


Avpany, N. Y.: State AFT 
has asked the legislature to de- 
fine what constitutes a maximum 





working day for teachers. 





WHAT’S 
INA 
PICTURE? 


Exciting new topics 


for 


theme-writing! 


Here’s an assignment your students will actually en- 
joy... one that will inspire their very best writing efforts. 


Hold up this picture of little Hans Werfel, a six- 
year-old Austrian orphan, clutching a new pair of 
shoes given to him at Christmastime by the American 
Red Cross. Explain that it is a real-life photograph 
taken in Vienna in 1946, Let your class look at it, 
think about it. 


Then ask your students: What does this picture mean 
to you? What is little Hans feeling and thinking? Why 
is he so delighted with the shoes? What is it like to be 
an orphan? What do you appreciate most about your 
family? 

What Christmas present has meant the most to 
you? Have you ever had any particular item of cloth- 
ing that you specially loved? Why? 

Do you know anything about life in Austria today? 
What is being done to help the war orphans of Europe? 
Can you think of any orphans who have grown up to 
be famous? What comic strip is written about an 
orphan? Have you read any books about orphans? 
Let each student take any approach he wishes 


and write a theme about what the picture suggests to 
him. See if the papers aren't some of the best you've 


LIFE 


.-. to see life...to see the world 
++-fo eyewitness great events 


ever received—not only in quality of writing, but in 
depth of imagination and feeling. For here is an assign- 
ment that lets each student interpret a true-life situa- 
tion in terms of his own experience. 

This picture is one of a series, covering all types of 
scenes, being published weekly in LIFE—to suggest 
to LIFE’s readers the variety of mental, emotional 
and spiritual experiences which pictures have the 
power to evoke. 

if you would like to receive, without charge, LIFE- 
size reprints of this series—plus complete classroom 
suggestions for theme-writing, two-minute speeches, 
and vocabulary-building—just send in the coupon 
below. 


Miss Jean Bargos, Educational Service, Dept. $-121, 
LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


I would like to receive (without cost) LIFE’s “What's ina 
Picture” series with suggestions for classroom use. Please 
send me the current portfolio—and future releases as they 
are published. 
Name 
School 
Address 


City State 





Position 

















Dear Subscriber: 
Renewal time's almost here! 


If you've liked your Scholastic Magazines this last 


term, you'll like them next semester even better. We can promise 


you the same fine features, the same high editorial quality -- 
plus some interesting surprises: Can't talk about them yet, but 
they're going to be good! 

Within the next few days you'll receive in the mail your 
renewal order card for next term. Why not send it in now and get 
it off your mind before the busy holiday season begins? You can 
revise it later if your requirements change. 

We'll be looking forward to hearing from you! 

Sincerely, 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC SENIOR SCHOLASTIC WORLD WEEK PRACTICAL ENGLISH LITERARY CAVALCADE 
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A good name comes under attack 


Lets Defend SOCIAL STUDIES 


By HAROLD M. LONG 


Q' 13 broad subject fields in the 
JF high school curriculum the social 
studies ranks third in percentage of 
pupils enrolled. So reports the new 
U. S. Office of Education survey, Offer- 
ings and Enrollments in High School 
Subjects 

Health, Safety and Physical Educa- 
tion as a group ranks first, English sec- 
ond, The remaining ten, in order, are: 
Mathematics, Business Education, Sci- 
Home Economics, (tied with) 
Arts, Music, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Art, Trade and Vocational Edu- 
cation, Agriculture. 


ence, 
Industrial 


The high standing of social studies 
subjects must not lull teachers into smug 
satisfaction. Even the very term “social 
studies” has come under fire. Indeed, 
lack of understanding of the scope of 
“social studies” has opened a breach 
through which attacks are being made 
on the public schools. Dean Ernest O. 
Melby of New York University in Amer- 
ican Education Under Fire (Freedom 
Pamphlets Series) writes that “. . . the 
leading attacks on the schools centered 
about these charges: the schools do not 
teach the three R’s properly; the schools 
cost too much money; there are ‘too 
manv frills and fads’ in the schools . . . 
that there is insufficient emphasis on 
the teaching of U. S. history. Pe gid 

That charge about UV. S. history has 
been made repeatedly despite evidence 
gathered by professional groups, which 
shows that more pupils than ever are 
required to study U. S. history in two 
or three courses before completing 
graduation from high school, 


Why “Social Studies” 


What is often not understood is that 
the new field of the social studies, in- 
cluding U. S. history, has been ex- 
panded to include many subjects (1) 
formerly taught as unrelated courses, 
such as civics and geography or (2) not 
taught at all in high schools, such as 
sociology, economics or problems of 
democracy. The history of the term 
“social studies” is summarized in Ameri- 
can History in Schools and Colleges 
(“The Wesley Report,” Macmillan 
1944) p. 58: 


The official use of the term “social stud- 
ies” to indicate the whole field of subjects 
dealing with human relationships dates 
from 1916. In that year the Committee on 


Social Studies of the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education of 
the National Education Association pub- 
lished a report which gave sanction to the 
use of the term and delimited its meaning. 
The organization in 1921 of the teachers in 
this field and the selection of the name, 
The National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies, tended to standardize the use of the 
term. The constitution ‘of the Council now 
that “The term ‘social studies’ is 
used to include history, economics, sociolo- 
gy, civics, geography, and all modifications 
or combinations of subjects whose content 
as well as aim is predominantly social.” 
Whether the term “social studies” is apt, 
accurate or fortunate may be a matter of 
opinion, but there can be no doubt that it 
is the term used to designate those school 
subjects which deal with human activities, 
achievements, and relationships, 


states 


Why should it seem unusual to group 
subjects into fields? Just as mathematics 
includes algebra, geometry and _trig- 
onometry or science includes chemistry, 
physics and biology, or English includes 
grammar, composition and literature so 
the social studies includes components. 
Perhaps some schools have erred in 
recording or reporting a history course 
as social studies. Perhaps, too, there 
have been errors of omission in not in- 
forming the public of the meaning of 
the term. Sometimes critics charge that 
“social studies” means “socialism” on 
“the welfare state,” a charge that is as 
baseless as asserting that science teach 
ers inveigh against religion. The fact 
remains that the social studies finds 
itself fighting in a defensive position. 


New York Changes a Title 


The State Education Department in 
New York, for example, changed the 
title of one of its supervisors from Su- 
pervisor of Social Studies to Supervisor 
of Citizenship Education. Now, no one 


RRR AEAEEEEEREREEEEEEEEEKKK 


WINGED WORDS 


“Only by respecting 
the past can we be wor- 
thy of the future.” 


Peeeeeeeerere. 


Winston CHURCHILL, 
at Lord Mayor’s dinner, 
London, Nov., 1951 
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can quarrel with the purport or dignity 
of such a title. But the issue becomes 
obscured by the change. Should not the 
citizen learn citizenship in English 
class? Is not vocational training a re- 
quirement of citizenship? Should not 
the citizen be instructed in science? For 
the New York supervisor the change in 
title has not diminished his task of re- 
viewing courses, advising teachers and 
preparing examinations in all the sub- 
jects in the field heretofore called social 
studies, 

In addition, there are now referred 
to that desk inquiries and matters per 
taining to school assemblies, student 
government and club programs. Maybe 
this is a healthy change. It does not 
resolve the issue, Moreover, the likeli- 
hood of changing the public’s use of the 
term, after thirty years of acceptance, 
is not great. To this writer's knowledge 
no move has yet been proposed to 
change the name of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. The term is 
still sound currency! 


SOCIAL STUDIES NOTES 


The Wisconsin Council for the Social 
Studies held a Nov, 1 in 
Milwaukee under the chairmanship of 
Estelle M. Saule of Horace Mann Junior 
H. S., and Irene E. Smith of Central 
H. S., both of West Allis. On the pro 
gram were: James A, Eldridge, AAUN, 
Chicago; Robert Crane, Univ, of Chi- 
cago; Burr W. Phillips, Univ. of Wis 
consin, who spoke on “Germany—1951.” 
Miss Smith is president of the Wiscon- 
sin Council, which publishes Wiscoun- 
cilor, edited by Roy W. Oppegard and 
Laura E. Sutherland, 


conterence 


Author Stuart Chase will be the fea- 
tured speaker at the 48th Middle States 
Council for the Social Studies, Time: 
Dec. 7-8. Place: Essex House, Newark, 
N. J. First general session discusses 
teaching of United States history at 
three levels, elementary, secondary, and 
higher. Second session focuses on “Hu- 
man Relations” in same levels. 


Recommended readings: “The School 
Survey and Its Social Lmplications” by 
Walter D. Cocking in Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, Oct. 9, 1951, published 
by College of Education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 





By HARDY R. FINCH 


Greenwich (Conn.) H. S$. 


English, Oh! 


What happened when the English professor asked a question 


RE we neglecting the teaching of 
writing? And grammar? 

In North Carolina teacher Richard 
Walser, of North Carolina State College, 
wanted to know. He teaches a refresher 
course with the inspired title “English 
0.” All freshmen who cannot pass the 
standardized entrance test in English 
must take this course 

To find out why his students lacked 
ability to write, Dr. Walser asked each 
one to write an essay on “My English in 
High School.” He reports the startling 
results in the November, 1951, issue of 
North Carolina Education. In it college 
students tell their own experiences in 
their own inimitable styles of grammar 
and spelling 

“The only thing we did in English 
last year was to read stories,” wrote one 
student. “We did not have very much 
English because the teacher spent most 
of her time with the band and on the 
annual... and at the last of the year 
she help with the senior play. We did 
not have a finial test in English last 
year, She just pass everybody.” 

Michaux, another English O student: 
“In my last two years of high school 
English I had one of the football 
coaches for a teacher. He was good also, 
but a strong believer in Shakespeare. 
So we studied Shakespeare mostly these 
two year, and I believe I gained a great 
deal from my study of it... .” 

Some students blamed teacher laxity 
for their shortcomings. “When I was in 
high school, there was little emphasis 
on English,” Oliver, a veteran and con- 
scientious student, stated. “In facts. 
English was supposed to be the easiest 
course that was taught. No one failed 
English. Because the teachers in high 
school were lax in their teaching and 
grading, many of their pupils have a 
difficult time passing college English 
The grammar in high school was scant 
... Actually, there was not a great deal 
of grammar covered, Grammar was 
something that was supposed to have 
been covered in the lower grades, Now 
I find that grammar is not taught in 
college either, because it is supposed to 
be covered in high school. . . .” 

Some writers claimed that little or no 
writing was required in their high 
schools, “I did not write a single paper 
in high school. Sometimes we had sen- 
tences to correct,” one commented. An- 


other said: “Theme writing in the school 
I went to was not heard of. We wrote a 
summary once in a while. We made 
outlines instead of writing themes... .” 


“A Thing of the Past” 


Still another commented: “We had 
to write one theme in high school.” And 
again: “In high school I did not have 
to write a theme unless I wanted to, be- 
cause when I was assigned a theme, | 
would have the teacher let me recite a 
poem, or just anything to keep me 
from writing a theme.” A very bright 
student wrote; “Theme writing in high 
school is almost a thing of the past 
I do not believe high school teachers 
realize how important grammar is A 

A few students admitted that their 
attitude in high school had caused their 
poor achievement: “I had a good high 
school English teacher and if I had payed 
attention in class and gotten my assign 
ments, I would not be in Pre-Freshman 
English today. .” “It was not our 
teachers’ fault that we did not learn 
English, but our own fault because we 
did not study... .” “The main reason 
for my not learning English was the 
idea I had at the high school age; which 
was ‘I won't need this stuff when I go 
to work.”” 


Three students who made 
grades than others said _ their 
schools required theme writing: 

“We would write one or two themes 
a month in high school. | have always 
enjoyed English and guess | always 
will. i 

“Each week we had to write a short 
theme. A ten-page theme was required 
each semester Sometimes we could 
write on anything we wanted to, but 
Miss White would give us the title most 
of the time. . 

“Our writing of themes was of no 
value because the teacher expected us 
to develop them as works of art z 

What is of value in these findings? 
First, the evidence is limited. Yet it 
indicates what is taking place in some 
English classes—not a majority, but 
some. Some English teachers avoid the 
teaching of writing because they do not 
like to correct the themes. Others dodge 
theme writing because they received lit- 
tle or no instruction in teaching com- 
position. Sometimes added duties com- 
pel a teacher to tighten a schedule, so 
composition “goes by the board.” What- 
ever the excuse or reason, neglect of 
writing is unfortunate. Our students 
need as much training in writing as we 
can give them. Let’s not let them down 


higher 
high 
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it happens in the North, too. This slip of the brush shocks motorists into 
attention as they approach the Washington Irving School in Gates, New York. 





What did Columbus find to be the principal food of the natives in the new world? How did this 


new grain differ from wheat? How did it affect the growth of America? 


Your Daily Bread 


A dramatic story of its history 


6. BREAD IN THE NEW WORLD 


When Columbus set sail from Genoa in 
1492, he thought his westward sailing 
would take him to the Orient, where he 
would find rice. 

He didn’t find rice, because he never 
reached the Orient. As vou all know, he 
found America, where he found maize, 
the principal food of the natives. Maize 
was also known as Indian corn. 

In 1620, the Pilgrims who landed at 
Plymouth came poorly prepared to raise 
crops for food. None of them had been 
farmers in England, and they didn't 
bring agricultural tools. During their 
first winter all but a handful of the tiny 
colony died of cold, hunger, and sickness. 
But a friendly Indian named Squanto 
came to the rescue of those that were 
left and showed them how to plant maize. 

Up until the late 1700's, bread was 
made principally of maize. 

What little wheat was brought from 
Europe in the late 1600's refused to 
grow in the rugged New England soil. 
And though others from the old country 
who followed the Pilgrims to the New 
World had been used to wheat and rve 
bread, they quickly accepted bread of 
maize. Some rye was grown, however, 
and New England housewives would mix 
a little rve with their maize to bake a 
more solid bread known as “rye and 
Injun.” 

Maize was an amazing grain. After it 
was once planted, it required little atten- 


By GEORGE JARVIS 


tion. It produced four times as much as 
wheat per acre, took only one tenth of 
the seed to seed it, and only one third 
of the time from planting till it could be 
prepared for food, 

The pioneer on his journey westward 
would select a plot of land, unload his 
covered wagon, clear the forest, fertilize 
the ground with wood ashes, then plant 
corn. He and his group would settle and 
become the nucleus for a village. Some. 
wishing to push on still further, would 
pick up and move on, planting and set- 
tling at regular intervals. This process was 
repeated from the Atlantic Coast to the 
Rocky Mountains, and thus our great 
country was settled far faster than if our 
pioneering forefathers had to wait at each 
settlement for wheat to grow, 

No wonder newcomers called America 
the land of opportunity! In overcrowded 
Europe, where most of the tillable land 
was already under cultivation, a peasant 
and his family might die if his crop failed 
Famines were common throughout Europe. 

If a corn crop failed in America, the 
settler needed only to move on to a new 
plot of ground to plant another crop. In 
120 davs it was ready to harvest! 

In addition to furnishing food for our 
early settlers, maize was used in trading 
with the Indians. A pound of fur was 
worth two bushels of maize. The fur pelts 
received from the Indians were shipped 
to England and to other countries in 
Europe. There they sold for huge profits. 

Ships were needed to transport furs 


across the ocean, and all up and down the 
eastern seacoast the shipbuilding industry 
grew by leaps and bounds. 

Had it not been for Squanto, the Indian 
who showed the Pilgrims how to plant 
and grow maize with which to bake their 
bread, our way of life today might have 
been quite different. 

All of us enjoy cornbread, cornpone, 
hoecake, or johnny cake, on occasions, 
but in most American homes the bread 
preferred is white bread. However, our 
forefathers who laid the foundation for 
our country never had white bread on 
their tables. Cornbread was their daily 
bread! 

Bread through the ages has been the 
Staff of Life, whatever the main ingredient 
was. And today, penny for penny, enriched 
bread provides more of the things our 
bodies need — more generously — than any 
other food, 

Secause bread has always been our most 
important food, the Bakers of America 
are presenting its dramatic history in a 
series of sketches for your classroom use, 


NEXT MONTH: Bread and War 
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Widely Acclaimed 
Principles and Practices 
of Secondary Education 


VERNON E. ANDERSON, Director of Cur- 

riculum Center, University of Connecti- 

cut; PAUL R. GRIM, Director of Student 

Teaching, University of Minnesota; and 

WILLIAM T. GRUHN, Director of Per-Serv- 

ice Teacher Education, University of 
Connecticut. 


UP-TO-DATE basis for evaluating sec- 
ondary school practice, presenting: 1) 
a statement of specifie principles; 2) 
typical practices; 3) practices of for- 
ward-looking schools; and 4) first steps 
for putting good practices into effect. 
“Readable and comprehensive . . . The 
viewpoints held by the authors are mod- 
ern, but they have not lost touch with 
reality by stressing atypical programs 
to the neglect of down-to-earth recom- 
mentations applicable in a majority of 
secondary schools.” EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP. 540 pp., $4.50 


Work Experience 
in High School 


WILSON H. IVINS, Associate Professor of 

Secondary Education; and WILLIAM 8B. 

RUNGE, Assistant Professor of Distrib- 

utive Education, both of the University 
of New Mexico. 


THE first comprehensive treatment of 
this phase of education, with step-by- 
step procedures for putting a work ex- 
perience program into operation and 
correlating it with the existing curricu- 
lum. The book, which meets a widely 
felt need, has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived by administrators and instructors 
in the field. 507 pp., $4.75 


Principles and Techniques 
of Guidance 


D. WELTY LEFEVER, Professor of Education, 

University of Southern California; 

ARCHIE M. TURRELL, President ; and HENRY 

1. WeITzet, Dean of Student Personnel, 
John Muir College. 


WIDELY used volume presenting a 
comprehensive survey of general guid- 
ance, with emphasis on the vocational 
objective. Careful attention is given to 
the utilization and interpretation of 
testing materials. “The volume is very 
practical and especially strong in pre- 
senting techniques that all teachers can 
use effectively.”--2DUCATION. 

577 pp. $4.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 





Will Thought-Control 
Stifle Discussion? 


HE title of this article was selected, 

almost in its exact wording, from a 
stirring address delivered at Freedom 
House on October 7, 1951 by Paul G. 
Hoffman. He explained his deep con- 
cern that a “subtle danger,” the fear 
of public opinion, would stifle debate 
and discussion. 

In this space last month I presented 
some reasons why in this country, 
where we have “proved that men can 
be free,” there now exists an exceed- 
ingly sensitive “public opinion” in re- 
gard to what goes on in the schools. 
In view of world conditions, this “pub- 
lic opinion” conceivably could move 
more and more in the direction of skep- 
ticism of the schools’ influence, with 
the consequence that the kind of teach- 
ing and the processes of learning re- 
quired by a vital, free society would 
indeed be stifled. 

It is fortunate that the great rank 
and file of our citizens, regardless of 
their various backgrounds and experi- 
ences, share the spirit of Mr. Hoffman’s 
warning. This fact itself is a tribute to 
the schools for the essential part they 
have played in preserving the funda- 
mental thing about which Mr. Hoffman 
was really talking. He knows, as most 
of us do, that without freedom to in- 
quire, to examine, to exchange ideas 
and facts, to criticize, to invent, to 
search for better solutions to life’s 


problems, in short, without the freedom 
of information which enables all of us 
to grow in our understandings and ap- 
preciations, the progress of our country 
will be stifled, morals will decline, 
standards of living will go down, and 
finally dictatorship will enslave us. And 
he knows too, as most of us still do, 
that all of these abilities to utilize free- 
dom wisely must be developed by 
practicing them during many years in 
school. 

Teachers in our schools have an un- 
precedented opportunity to preserve 
that kind of “public opinion” which will 
continue to encourage true freedom. 
Each day our teachers live and work 
with and guide more than 30,000,000 
young citizens who can be educated in 
the ways and joys of freedom. By our 
adherence as teachers to the obligations 
and the purposes briefly set forth in 
this space last month, the students of 
today will develop ideals of freedom 
and habits of living and thinking and 
working which furnish the best assur- 
ance that the impositions of dictator- 
ship will be successfully resisted and 
the vigorous development of the 
American way of life maintained. 


, i. Strdihetin 


Chairman, Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 








TAB Delivery Service Now Much Improved 


During the early months of this year some of our Teen Age 
Book Club friends had to wait longer than they should have for 
the arrival of their book orders. This unfortunate delay was caused 
by the transfer of the warehouse from Chicago to Buffalo. We 
realize that this must have caused considerable inconvenience 
to TAB organizers and their members. We wish to convey our 
apologies and to thank them for their patience. Now we are pleased 
to announce new and speedier methods of handling shipments. 
Our customers, with the possible exception of some in the far 
West, can expect to receive their books within two to three weeks 


after sending in their orders. 


The National Selection Committee has under consideration many 
new titles. Selections for the first two months of the next semester 
will be announced in January. Once again there will be a choice 
of seven books each month for Senior TAB clubs and six books 
for Junior TAB clubs. In making the selections, your Committee 
keeps in mind the major reading interests of young people: mystery, 
sports, romantic novels, humor, short stories. 


Teen Age Book Club 
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Teaching Guides for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Iceland: Island of Frost and Fire 
(pp. 9, 10, 11) 

How We Live in Reykjavik 
(pp. 12, 13) 

Your Rugged Constitution—Pow- 
ers of Congress (p. 14) 

Folklore of the Americas—Poin- 
settias: Peace Flowers (p. 8) 


Aims for the Pupil 


1. To gain practice in organizing in- 
formation and presenting it in an artistic 
form. 

2. To learn to study singly and in 
groups. j 

3. To observe how geography acts 
upon man’s life and how man’s growing 
knowledge acts upon geographical con- 
ditions, 

4. To learn specific facts about the 
natural beauties, the resources, the 
economy, and the culture of Iceland. 

5. To see how young people enjoy 
life in Iceland. 

6. To learn something about the 
Indians’ contributioris to the folklore of 
the Americas. 

7. To find out about the powers of 
Congress as they apply to the naturali- 
zation of foreign-born persons, to the 
coining and printing of money, and to 
the defining of weights and measures. 


Iceland: Island of Frost and Fire 
CREATING A MASS CHANT 


To tHe Pupits: The arts of writing 
and reciting poetry give pleasure to 
author, speaker, and listener. Here is a 
plan for creating a group poem and re- 
citing it in choral fashion. 

1. As you read the descriptions of 
Iceland presented in the theme article, 
make note of those phrases which, in 
your opinion, most vividly picture this 
land of frost and fire. For example: 
mountain tops that tower; ice fields; 
volcanoes spitting flames 

2. On a sheet of paper write: 

There is a land of frost and fire 
Where . 

3. Now decide how you would like 
to describe Iceland, using lines culled 
from the theme article. For example: 

There is a land of frost and fire 

Where glaciers spread over moun- 

tains and valleys, 

And volcanoes send forth steam 

and flame. 

Feel the rhythm of flowing lines as 
you speak, and rearrange the words and 


phrases selected from the article accord- 
ingly. Try to picture both the frost and 
the fire of Iceland. 

4. List six or eight natural charac- 
teristics of Iceland. In rhythmic lines 
describe the ways of nature on this 
island. 


5. In poems and songs we often meet 
a recurring phrase. Can you make use 
of repeated words to beautify your 
poem about Iceland? Like this—“Frost 
and fire, fire and frost!” 

6. Arrange your description for solo, 
unison, and line-a-side chanting. 


FOR YOUR GUIDANCE 


1. Avoid quoting lengthy excerpts 
from the article. 

2. Make any changes or transposi- 
tions you like in the sentences selected 
for reading aloud, but be sure you do 
not alter the facts. 

3. Dovetail the contributions of each 
speaker so that there are no awkward 
pauses in the narration. 

Your finished script could be some- 
thing like this: 


MASS CHANT 


Ten or more pupils group themselves 
at the front of the classroom. Their 
leader says: “We have arranged a mass 
chant which describes an island of the 
northern seas.” 


There is a land of frost and 
fire, 

Where glaciers spread over 
mountains and valleys, 

And_ volcanoes send 
steam and flame; 

Where swift chill rivers race 
down the mountainsides, 

Plunging over the cliffs in 
shining waterfalls; 

Where boiling geysers and 
snowy mountains rise into 
the sky. 

Frost and fire! 

Fire and frost! 

Volcanoes under the glaciers! 

Voleanoes beneath the snow! 

A land of frost! 

A land of fire! 


SOLo: 
SoLo: 


SoLo: forth 


SOLO: 


SOLo: 


Sipe A: 
Sipe B: 
SOLO: 
SoLo: 
Sipe A: 
Sipe B: 





Change in Schedule 


Because of a change in schedule, 
the theme article on Mexico will ap- 
pear in the January 9 issue, instead 
of January 16. The theme article on 
French Morocco will appear January 
16 instead of January 9. 











SoLo: Underground flows the water 
of the boiling springs, 

The boiling, bubbling, hidden 
springs. 

Bursting through the earth 
comes the bubbling water, 

The bubbling, boiling water 
of the underground springs. 

Giant geysers spout scalding 
water into the cold air. 

Huge blocks of ice ride down 
the swollen streams 

And crash into the sea. 

Hot lava pours over the coun- 
tryside, 

To cool and harden into crusty 
rocks, 

For miles and miles stretch 
the blackened lava fields. 

Fire and frost! 

Frost and fire! 

Ice and steam! 

Steam and ice! 

Glaciers and volcanoes! 

There is a land of frost and 
fire, 

Where snow-capped 
tains loom 

And fierce volcanoes flame. 


DRAMATIC EPISODE 


At the conclusion of the mass chant 
the pupils who have been listening 
speak, They refer to their Junior Scho- 
lastics to support their remarks. 


UNISON: 
SoLo: 
UNISON: 
SoLo: 


SoLo: 


SOLo: 


SoLo: 


SOLO: 
SoLo: 
Sipe A: 
Sipe B: 
SoLo: 
SOLo: 


UNISON: moun- 


Pup 1: You must be talking about 
Iceland. 

Mep.ey: Yes, Iceland! Land of frost 
and fire! Land of hot springs and gla- 
ciers! 

Pupu. 2: How in the world can peo- 
ple live in a place like that? 

Purm 3 (turning to theme article): 
It says here in my Junior Scholastic that 
you must not think the whole country 
is icy cold, 

Pupit 4: The warm Gulf Stream flows 
past the southern and western coasts of 
Iceland, and warms the climate. 

Puri 5: In Reykjavik, the capital of 
Iceland, the winters are milder than in 
New York City. 

Pupu. 6: Fishing villages nestle around 
the shores. The men put out their boats 
to trap huge catches of herring, cod, and 
haddock. 

Pupu 7: Icelandic farmers raise po- 
tatoes and turnips as their main crops. 
Sheep, cattle, and goats graze in the 
pastures. 

Puru. 8: The sun shines night and 
day, through the short, cool summers. 

Pupm 9: Icelanders have begun a 
new kind of farming. They are piping 
the boiling water of their hot springs into 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: December 12 
Theme Article: Antarctica 
Short Story: A Seasoning of Good 
Will 
Special Feature: Santa Talks Back 
Your Rugged Constitution: Defense 
Powers 


Health and Nutrition: 
Health? 


Christmas Vacation Interval 
Next Issue: January 9 


How's Your 











they raise tomatoes 
grapes, and even bananas. 

Puru. 10: By harnessing their hot 
springs, Icelanders have found a way to 
provide low-cost heating for homes and 
schools and other buildings 

Purmu. 11: Have you seen 
Bjarnadottir's story on page 12? 

Purn. 12. Her last name. Bj rnadot- 
tir, means “daughter of Bjarni” and 
Bjarni is her father’s first name 

Purm 11: According to that, my 
name would be Helen Edwarddaughter 
(supply own name). 

Pupu 12: Kristin is studying three 
languages—her own, and English and 
Danish. 

Puru 13: Denmark ruled Iceland for 
centuries, 

Purn. 14: Now Iceland is completely 
independent. She is a member of the 
United Nations. 

Purm 15: Listen to this. Iceland’s 
best known sculptor is the great-uncle 
of Jakob Jonsson, the boy who writes 
to us in this week's Junior Scholastic 

Purim 16: Iceland certainly isn’t a 
land of ice around the capital city. 
Kristin says the climate is so mild that 
when they are lucky enough to have the 
lakes freeze her school sometimes gives 
the pupils a morning off to go skating. 
People travel far inland for skiing. 

Pupu 1: Iceland isn’t just a land of 
frost and fire. It’s a land of homes, too— 
a land of homes and schools. 

Puru. 2: And gay holidays, 

Pupu 3: And songs and folk dances. 
Puri 4: An ancient language. 
Puri 5: And modern air fields. 

Pur. 6: A land of little farms and 
fishing villages. 

Pupu. 7: A land where bright ideas 
are popping. Hot springs harnessed to 
warm the houses and to grow plants! 

Puri. 8: And icy streams producing 
electrical power! 

Puri 9: Let's close with an Icelandic 
good-bye. Verid ther saelar! 

Puru. 10; It means “May you be 
blessed!” 

Entine Cass: May you be blessed! 


Verid ther saelar! 


hothouses where 


Kristin 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. The scarcity of farmers in Iceland 
today. 

2. The future of manufacturing in 
Iceland. 

3. Iceland’s history. 

4. The traditional Icelandic costume. 

5. Christmas, Sprengidagur, Bun Day, 
Ash Day, and New Year's Eve 


Poinsettias: Peace Flowers 


To THe Pupits: In a pantomime ac- 
companied by music show how the 
Indians in Mexico, or in Central Amer 
ica, gathered the white flowers of peace. 
how they asked their god to bless them 
with brotherly love, how they danced 
around the great bouquets. Preface the 
pantomime with a few remarks hy a 
storyteller. 

Read aloud the portion of the story 
which tells about the evil time that tell 
upon the land of the peace-loving In 
dians. With music and pantomime pic- 
ture the sorrow and desolation that was 
left behind when the invaders finally 
departed 

Read the description of the new sum- 
mer. Against a background of music 
pantomime the activities of the Indians 
as their hopes rose high. Read about 
the approaching Day of Prayer, then 
present the rest of the story as a dia- 
logue interspersed with comments of 
the storyteller. 


QUICK QUIZ { 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. What is the capital of Iceland? 
(Reykjavik) 

2. Who were the first settlers in Ice- 
land? (Vikings or Norsemen) 

3. What natural resource have Ice 
landers harnessed to heat the buildings 
of their capital and hothouses? (Hot 
water) 

4. What buried objects have led a 
scientist to say that ancient Romans 
probably landed on Iceland? (Coins) 

5. What kind of a bird is Fish-Fish, 
who prefers people to other birds? (A 
tern or common tern) 

6. The Po River has caused serious 
floods in what country? (Italy) 

7. What day marks the tenth anni- 
versary of Japan's surprise attack on 
Pearl Harbor? (December 7) 

8. What tribe of Indians makes Ka- 
china dolls? (The Hopis) 

9. What country has succeeded in 
using atomic energy to heat an 80-room 
building? (Britain) 

10. From what country did the poin- 
settia come to the U. S.? (Mexico) 


Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 23 

ACROSS: I-laurel; 7-capsule; 8-rode; 9- 
ski; 10-any: 11-he’s; 12-in; 13-P. S.; 14-news; 
17-coo; 18-stow; 19-ti; 20-of; 22-act; 24-net; 
26-ruin; 28-era; 30-trolled; 32-erased 

DOWN: I-lady; 2-ape; 3-us; 4-ruses: 5- 
elks: 6-lei; 7-Connecticut; 8-rain; 11-H.P.; 
15-woo; 16-sow; 18-star; 20-on; 21-feels: 23- 
tire: 25-tree: 27-nor, 29-add: 31-La 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 16 
POINTING THE WAY: 1-F: 2-F: 3-L; 
5-L: 6-F 


rRer AND FIRE: 
-c 

3 SPOT THE ERROR: |-aliens: 
President: 3-C: 4-M:nt: 5-Standards 

4. HEADLINING THE NEWS: 1-Hopi: 2- 
Britain: 3-7: 4-Po 

5 PICTURE TO GUIDE YOU: I-tern; 2-b. 


I-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c; 


1 
4-L: 

2 
-a: 


5 
2-Vice- 





Tools for Teachers 


Mexico 


Jan. 9 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Mexico (American 
Nation Series), 1945, 10¢, Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Washington, D. C. Mexico, 
by the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, 1944, 10¢, Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


BOOKS: Young Mexico, by Anne M. 
Peck, $2.50 (Dodd, 1948). Mexico: A 
Study of Two Americas, by Stuart Chase 
and Marion Tyler, $1.98 (Macmillan, 
1944). 


ARTICLES: “Unit on Mexico,” Sat- 
urday Review of Literature, Sept. 15, 
1951. “Mexico, Special Issue,” U. N. 
World, June, 1950. “Drama of Mexico,” 
photographs, Life, Jan. 9, 1950. 


FILMS: Adobe Village, 20 minutes, 
sale or rent, United World Films, 1445 
Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. Maize 
culture of a village on the central pla- 
teau of Mexico. People of Mexico, 11 
minutes, sale or rent, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Il]. Origin, history, and pres- 
ent status of the Mexican people—em- 
phasis on habits and customs in rural 
areas. Forgotten Village, 60 minutes, 
rent, Religious Film Association, 45 As- 
tor Place, New York 3, N. Y. A boy's 
fight for the new ways of science against 
the old ways of ignorance and super- 
stition. 


FILMSTRIPS: Land of Mexico, 70 
frames, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Il. 
Geographic and economic aspects of 
modern Mexico. Mexico, 43 frames, 
Informative Classroom Pictures Pub., 
40 Ionia Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich, Customs, culture, clothing, food, 
occupations, natural resources and cli- 
mate. 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page 




















ES, SIR, shutterbugs! These winter 
days are made to order for shooting 
. pictures for the big 1952 Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Contest. 


Just remember one thing about winter, 
though —many of your best subjects are 
indoors. But that needn’t discourage you 
one bit—not if your camera is loaded 
with Ansco Superpan Press Film! This 
extra-fast film makes good pictures in 
less than half the light needed for 
“chrome” type films. You'll find it’s fun, 
too, to follow the simple directions 
(packed with each roll of film) for using 
flash or flood lamps to illuminate indoor 
subjects. The main thing is to get started 
— now! 


Take a good look at the list of cash 
prizes below. Then make this mental 
note: Every one of these national cash 
prizes is doubled for prize-winning pic- 
tures made on Ansco film. So get a few 
rolls of Ansco Superpan Press, and start 
shooting your contest pictures today. 


Here is a prize-winning picture from the 
1951 Scholastic-Ansco’ contest. Portraits 
are fun to make nnd yours may well turn 
out to be a prize winner. Load your cam- 
era with Ansco Film and try your hand 
at portraiture today. 





STRICTLY FOR STUDENTS! 


42 CASH PRIZES! 


$1260 in Cash for 14 Picture Divisions THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Ist Prize—$50 in each division 42 FILM AWARDS 


2nd Prize —$25 in each division 
3rd Prize—$15 in each division Plus Regional Awards! 


Write today to Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. for contest details. 














—cel 


THIS MONTH: Lime to get started on 
your 1952 Photo Contest Pictures! 


ANSCO, Binghamton, New York. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 
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Tennis Racket 


Phil Rizzuto Glove 
Little League Base Ball 


A gift with the gen-u-ine ojfficia! 
Spalding label. You cam be like 
your favorite stars—when you play 
with Spalding-made sports equip- 
ment. In sports gifts, here are just 
a few of the many to help young 
athletes play a better game. At 
modest prices, too, 
* 7 
Little League Baseball Equipment 

If you are a Little Leaguer, remind 
Dad that Spalding supplies Official 
equipment, 
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Penny for penny, ceuadubiniicdad ces hatabun 
your body needs—more generously—than any other food. 
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Florence L. Hupprich, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education, Oregon State College, says: 


“Bread is one of the most important foods needed to supply the energy 
required by growing girls and boys: who aspire to participate actively in 
school athletic and social functions.” 


You can take the word of physical education directors 
like Florence Hupprich. They know the value of 
bread, and that young people should eat plenty of it. 
For bread, enriched with necessary vitamins and 
minerals, is a splendid source of the energy you need 


to keep going; the nutrition you need to keep growing! 
Special P. S. You needn't curb your appetite to keep 
your curves! Bread is no more fattening than any 
other food that gives you as much energy. And you 
need bread to keep healthy and physically fit. ° 


Eat more BREAD...get more energy ‘iyi 


© 1951, Americon Bakers Association, Chicago 








NEWS 


Basketball Scandal 
Fault of Colleges, Too 


Since last December the U. S. has 
been shocked by the discovery of 
crookedness in college basketball. 

Star players from seven colleges 
have been arrested for taking bribes 
from big-time gamblers. The players 
had agreed to control the play so 
that the gamblers could be sure of 
the final score. 

Basketball is by far the most popu- 
lar spectator sport in the U. S. Every 
year more than 100,000,000 persons 
attend school, college, and profes- 
sional games. 

The basketball scandal is the worst 
sports scandal ever reported in U. S. 
colleges. 

Recently Judge Saul S. Streit of 
New York City sentenced a con- 
fessed gambler to eight to 16 years 
in jail for bribing college basketball 
players. The judge also sentenced 
five players to jail terms ranging 
from six months to three years. 


JUDGE'S REPORT 


Before passing sentence, Judge 
Streit carefully studied the scandal 
to find out who is to blame for it. 
He said college officials, coaches, and 
alumni groups are to blame, as well 
as dishonest players and big-time 
gamblers. 

“They place too much emphasis 
on having winning teams,” he ex- 
plained. 


Colleges get a lot of money from 
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the millions-of persons who attend 
basketball and football games every 
year. But a college does not draw 
big crowds unless it has winning 
teams. 

“Basketball and football have be- 
corfle big business in many colleges,” 
said the judge. “To put it bluntly, an 
athlete is often ‘bribed’ in the begin- 
ning of his career to choose one col- 
lege over another.” 

“A college will offer him free 
books, board, and tuition. It will 
offer him expense money. When he 
plays a good game, it gives him more 
money. Such practices by colleges 
are dishonest.” 


MORE DISHONESTY 


The judge pointed out that many 
colleges have lowered their scholas- 
tic requirements to admit athletes 
who had poor grades in high school. 
Other colleges raise the athlete's 
grades by making changes on his 
official records. After entering col- 
lege, the athlete is allowed to take 
easy courses. 

“Such practices are downright 
crooked,” the judge said. 

He pointed out that there are hun- 
dreds of colleges which do not do 
such things. But he warned that 
football soon would “explode” into 
a worse scandal unless colleges 
checked their desire to have winning 
teams at-any cost. 

The judge. recommended that all 
colleges “clean house” now. He sug- 
gested that they set up a strong and 
honest code for sports—and stick to it. 


Wide World 


YOUNG POWs: an older prisoner of war reads to a group of boys in the POW 
camp on Koje Island off the coast ef South Korea. About 120,000 POWs cap- 
tured by U. N. forces are confined there. These boys, whose ages range from 13 
to 17, were messengers in the Chinese Communist army before they were captured. 


Russians Shoot Down 
Navy Weather Plane 


Russian fighter planes have shot 
down a U. S. Navy P2V Neptune 
patrol plane. Russia claims the plane 
was flying over Russian territory and 
had opened fire on the two Russian 
fighters. 

U. S. General Matthew B. Ridg- 
way says the Russian report is-not 
true. He says the Navy plane, oper- 
ating from Korea, was on a weather 
patrol. He says it was flying over 
international waters, 40 miles from 
Russian territory when it was at- 
tacked by the Russian fighters. Three 
officers and seven enlisted men were 
aboard the Navy plane. 

A few days earlier a U. S. Air 
Force C-47 transport lost its way 
on a flight from Austria to Yugoslav- 
ia. It is reported to have wandered 
near or over the borders of Hungary 
and Rumania. Its pilot reported by 
radio that Hungarian and Rumanian 
border patrols had fired on the 
plane. Then it disappeared. A crew 
of four was aboard the Air Force 
plane. 


U. N. and Communists 
Agree on Cease-fire Line 


United Nations and Communist 
officers have agreed on where to 
draw the cease-fire line in Korea. 

As we went to press, the exact lo- 
cation of the line had not been an- 
nounced. It is reported to follow 
very closely the battle line of late 
November. 

The two sides are now holding 
talks on how to set up inspections 
to make sure neither builds up its 
armed forces in the future. They will 
later try to agree on other matters, 
such as the exchange of prisoners. 

The war is continuing during these 
talks. But military experts say there 
will probably be no heavy fighting 
again in Korea—unless the talks 
break off. 

Both sides have agreed on a 30- 
day time limit for coming to an 
agreement. The deadline is Decem- 
ber 27. (For more details, see last 
week's Junior Scholastic: ) 





World’s Airmen Need 
international Language 


The world is shrinking in flight 
travel time. Before long, say aviation 
experts, no part of the world will 
be more than 12 hours away by 
plane from any other part. 

It is important for airmen from 
different nations to understand each 
other. Pilots relay niessages by radio 
when they pass each other in mid- 
air. Airport radiomen give instruc- 
tions to foreign pilots coming in for 
landings. Ground crews report a 
plane’s condition to the pilot before 
he takes off. 

Today most airmen use their na- 
tive languages to relay messages. 
But they need one common language 
to make sure they understand all 
messages, reports the International 
Civil Aviation Organization( ICAO). 
ICAO, a United Nations agency, 
studies world aviation problems. 

Member nations of ICAO are now 
writing an international language for 
aviation. It will be made up mostly 
of simple English words which can 
best be understood over a radio. It 
will have a small vocabulary and 
simple rules of grammar. 

English was chosen as the avia- 
tion language because airmen of 
many nations have been trained in 
the U. S. and Britain. They have 
learned English and spread many of 
its words to thousands of other air- 
men. a 
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HOPI KACHINA DOLLS REPRESENT SPIRITS 


On this week's cover of Junior 
Scholastic you see the largest doll 
ever built by the Hopis. They are 
a tribe of 5,000 Indians who live on 
a reservation in Keams Canyon, 
Arizona. 

The doll, 65 feet tall, represents 
the spirit of an ancient Hopi. A 
Hopi doll is called a Kachina, which 
means “spirit.” 

Hopis look upon ancient spirits as 
their gods. All spirits, say the Hopis, 
visit the earth. In their religious 
ceremonies, the Indians celebrate 
the coming and going of the spirits. 
For example, in summer they cele- 
brate the “return of the great strong 
sun spirit.” 

During the religious ceremonies, 
masked dancers impersonate* the 
Hopi gods. The dancers wear large, 
brightly-colored masks and ly 
designed costumes which show what 
the gods look like. Each spirit, say 
the Hopis, is different. So each spirit 
must be represented with designs 
and colors of its own. 

After a dance, the Hopis make 
Kachina dolls for every spirit rep- 
resented in the ceremony. The dolls, 


from 12 to 30 inches tall, are made 
out of cottonwood, feathers, ribbons, 
and animal hair. They are given to 
Hopi children as good luck toys and 
also as reminders of the gods they 
must respect. 

Some of the Hopi ceremonies are 
held several times a year, some 
every other year, some once in four 
y on how often the 
spirit “visits” the earth. The cere- 
monies last from five to nine days. 
During this time the Hopis sing, 
dance, and present short plays about 
the spirits. They also pray for 
bountiful crops, good health, and 


peace. 

From time to time, the Hopis pay 
tribute to “new” spirits in their re- 
ligious ceremonies. For example, a 
Hopi may come across a new sight 
or object in his travels and decide 
that its spirit should also be re- 
spected. He makes a mask and cos- 
tume which r the new 
spirit, then introduces it at the next 
religious ceremony. 

Over the years the making of 
masks, costumes, and Kachina dolls 
has developed expert artists and de- 
signers among the Hopis. 





Dec. 7 Is 10th Anniversary 
Of Pearl Harbor Attack 


December 7 is the tenth anni- 
versary of Japan’s sneak attack on 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. The attack 
brought the U. S. into World War II. 

More than 3,400 U. S. soldiers and 
sailors were killed or wounded dur- 
ing the attack. More than 200 U. S. 
warplanes and warships were de- 
stroyed or damaged. 

Pearl Harbor was one of the big- 
gest military and naval! disasters in 
U. S. history. Our nation was not 
expecting the attack. At the moment 
of the attack, two Japanese ambas- 
sadors were talking peace with U. S. 
officials in Washington, D. C. 

‘Every morning at Pearl Harbor, 
the U. S. pays tribute to the Amer- 
icans who lost their lives during the 
attack. A small motorboat puts out 
from U. S. fleet uarters off 
Hawaii and visits the U. S. S. Ari- 
zona, one of the warships sunk dur- 
ing the attack. 

Part of the Arizona's scarred and 


twisted superstructure is still above 
water. Color bearers run up the 
Stars and Stripes on the superstruc- 
ture. At sundown they lower our 


Italy's worst flood of the century 
has ruined hundreds of thousands 
of square miles of fine farmland in 
the Po Valley. Farm experts say 
the muddy soil will not be fit for 
heavy farming again for one or two 
years. 

The flood was caused by recent 
violent rainstorms in northern Italy. 
The fast-moving Po River and many 
of its. streams poured over their 
banks. The flood has resulted in more 
than $500,000;000 worth of damage— 
about one quarter of all the money 
Italy's government spends in a year. 

More than 300,000 Italians have 
been driven from their homes. Hun- 
dreds of persons have been killed or 
injured and much livestock lost. 





Bird Prefers People 


Ever hear of a bird that liked peo- 
ple better than birds? 

That's Fish-Fish, the common 
tern shown at right. Here is its life 
history to date: One day last July, 
Charles H. Gamage of Lynn, Mass., 
found a warm tern egg lying on a 
beach near his home. Mr. Camage 
took the egg home, placed it in a 
strawberry box lined with a towel, 
and set it near the pilot light of his 
gas stove. 

The next morning the egg hatched 
~—and Fish-Fish was born. 

Mr. Gamage and his children gave 
the tiny tern bits of fish. But it re- 
fused to eat unless it was~fed by 
hand. When Fish-Fish was old 
enough to fly, the Gamages set it 
free in their yard. But Fish-Fish 
walked right back into the house. 

The Gamages took Fish-Fish to 
the beach where they had found it. 
Other terns were flying about and 
diving down into the water to catch 
fish for their meals. For several min- 
utes Fish-Fish joined its fellow terns. 
But it didn’t care for their ways. 
Back it flew to the beach—and a 
hand-fed meal from the Gamages. 

Soon after, Fish-Fish joined other 
terns heading south. It got only as 
far south as the Bronx, New York, 


New York Zoologica! Society 
At first, Fish-Fish was 


where it landed on a roof-top. A 
man found the worn-out and hun- 
gry tern and brought it to the Bronx 
Zoo. 

Fish-Fish was half dead from star- 
vation. It had been so used to be- 
ing fed by hand it did not know 
how to feed itself, or even find food. 

The head keeper of the zoo has 
now taught Fish-Fish how to eat. 
The keeper started by hand-feeding 
Fish-Fish. Every day the keeper 
brought his fingers closer to a pan. 
Oné day he dropped the food into 
the pan—and Fish-Fish began eat- 
ing by itself. 

Fish-Fish is getting along fine 
now. It has appeared on a TV show. 
But it still doesn’t care much for 
flying, fishing, migrating, or other 
things a good tern shonld do. 





Romans In Iceland? 


Soldiers of the ancient Roman 
Empire may have landed on Iceland 
500 years before the Vikings settled 
there, reports a German professor. 
He is an expert on ancient coins and 
history. F 

About five years ago three ancient 
coins were found on Iceland's coast. 
The coins had been minted in the 
Roman Empire around the year 300. 
After studying these coins, the pro- 
fessor said they had probably been 
owned by a German soldier in the 
Roman army. 

“In those days there were many 
Germans in the Roman army,” he 
explains. “The Germans were super- 
stitious. Whenever a German sol- 
dier was lost or in trouble, he buried 
coins for his gods—hoping that the 
gods would help him. 

“It is possible that some German 
_ soldiers were on their way home 


by sea when their ship was driven 
ashore in Iceland. Perhaps one of 
the frightened shipwrecked soldiers 
buried the coins so that his gods 
would rescue him and his compan- 
ions.” 

The professor points out that an- 
cient Roman soldiers traveled far 
from home. Recently several ancient 
Roman coins were found in India. 

He also says that sailors of an- 
cient Greece roamed the Atlantic 
and knew of North America 1,800 
years before Columbus sajled. The 
ancient Greek sailors probably land- 
ed on Iceland before the Romans. 
Iceland may be the mysterious Isle 
of Thule, which was mentioned in 
the log* of an ancient Greek ex- 
plorer. 

Some scientists say it is possible a 
Norseman got the coins through 
trade, brought them to Iceland, and 
lost them on the beach. (For more 
on Iceland, see page 9.) 


An underwater TV camera to help 
divers “look before they leap” has 
been perfected by the U. S. Navy. 
The new camera can be used at 
depths up to 400 feet. 

A diver can work underwater for 
only a short time. Then he must be 
pulled in and relieved by a second 
diver. Much time is lost while the 
second diver finds out exactly where 
to continue the rescue work. But by 
watching the TV screen the second 
diver can see what the first is doing 
and start work immediately. 

The new camera will also save 
divers’ lives. Many times divers have 
to work in dangerous waters. By 
first “exploring” an underseas area 
on the TV screen, the divers can see 
what dangers lie below. They can 
also be guided in their work by sur- 
face crews watching the screen. A 
special lens in the camera shows 
clear closeups of the ocean floor. 

“A diver walking on the ocean 
floor raises clouds of silt which block 
his view and slow down his work,” 
explains a Navy official. “This is 
avoided with the TV camera. It 
does not touch bottom.” 

Underwater TV can be used to 
make movies of deep-sea rescue or 
salvage work. These movies will be 
used to teach a new diver his job. 


Atomic-heated Bullding 


Britain has the world’s first atomic- 
heated building. The building, which 
has 80 rooms, is part of a main 
atomic energy research center in the 
city of Harwell. 

An experimental atomic pile serves 
as the building’s furnace. Many wa-" 
ter pipes coiled around the pile are 
warmed by heat thrown off from it. 
The pipes in turn heat a steady 
stream of water passing through 
them. The heated water then flows 
through other pipes in the building 
and warms up the rooms. 

British atomic experts say the new 
heating system works perfectly. It 
keeps the building at an even tem- 
perature of about 65 degrees. Other 
buildings at Harwell soon will be 
heated in the same way. There is 
no danger of radioactivity* spread- 
ing to the rooms. 


*% Means word is defined on page 18. 
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POINSETTIAS— 


Peace Flowers 


tral America, where many Indians tell 
legends about it.) 


HERE was a time, goes one leg- 

end, when the flower was as 
white as fleecy clouds in a summer 
sky. Indians looked 9 89 the flower 
as a token of peace, brotherly love, 
and friendship. 

Every year, during the Great Day 
of Prayer, the Indians gave bouquets 
of the white flowers to the god of 
peace. They had come to know that 
the white flowers were the god's fa- 
Vorite ones. 

Throughout the Great Day of 
Prayer, the Indians would ask the 
god to bless them with peace and 
brotherly love. In the evening they 
would dance around the bouquets of 
white flowers. Then all the Indians 
would take part in a feast of thanks. 

But there came an evil time when 
a fierce enemy from distant shores 
invaded the land. The invaders at- 
tacked the peace-loving Indians with 
long spears, then set fire to their 
homes. Summer's bright sun was 
blotted out by the smoke rising from 
the burning homes and fields. 

Bravely the outnumbered Indians 
fought back to drive away the in- 


vaders. Family upon family was 
killed trying to protect the land. 
Blood of the valiant Indians ran red 
over the land and seeped into the 
earth. 

All through summer the war raged. 
Many of the Indians escaped from 
the invaders and hid in caves. In 
time the invaders departed, leaving 
behind a land of ruins. 

Then came winter's heavy rains, 
which put out the fires and cleansed 
the land. The next summer, the sun 
shone brightly and warmed the land 
again. Indians who had escaped 
straggled out of the caves and re- 
turned to their charred* homes. 

Their hearts heavy with sorrow, 
the Indians set to work. Neighbors 
helped one another clvar the land of 
its many war scars. The Indians 
planted crops and built homes. Their 
hopes rose high that they might 
again all live in peace and prosperity. 

The land thrived and took on a 
new mantle of green. Again tiny 
shoots of the white flowers dotted all 
the land. The Indians cared for the 
shoots tenderly so that the flowers 
again would blossom forth in all 
their glory. 

The time came near for the Great 
Day of Prayer to the god of peace. 
Bands of Indians roamed across the 
land to gather in the white flowers. 
Much to their surprise, the flowers 
began to lose their pure whiteness as 
they blossomed. 


*® Means word is defined on page 18. 


The topmost leaves of every flower 
turned to blood red. 

“Why have the white flowers 
turned red?” many Indians asked. 

“Their roots have stored the blood 
our brave people shed trying to de- 
fend the land,” replied the elders. 
“It is our people’s blood which now 
colors the flowers bright red.” 

“But now we no longer have white 
flowers to offer the god of peace,” 
cried the Indians. “And the Great 
Day of Prayer is upon us.” 

“It matters not,” the elders an- 
swered. “We shall offer the flowers 
that hold the blood of our people.” 

The Indians gathered up the flow- 
ers in bouquets and presented them 
to the god of peace. Sadly, in their 
prayers, the elders explained why 
they could not find white flowers. 

Then the god of peace raised his 
arms and said: 

“Good Indians, I am well pleased 
with the flowers that hold your brave 
people’s life blood. Ever will these 
flowers remain red, as a reminder to 
you of the sacrifice made by those 
who believed in peace and brotherly 
love. And no longer shall war storm 
across your land.” 

The Indians prayed and thanked 
their god for the blessing of péace. 
To this day the flowers grow red— 
and peace reigns over their land. 

Today the poinsettia brightens 
homes in the U. S. and other nations 
at Christmas—a time of good will 
and brotherhood. 





“MAN you imagine standing in a 

valley where hot steam pours 
out of the earth—while snow-capped 
mountain peaks loom over you?” 
asked Halldora Rutsdottir. “You can 
see this strange sight in the central 
part of my country. It is one reason 
why Iceland is nicknamed ‘Island of 
Frost and Fire.’” 

Miss Rutsdottir is an Icelander 
from Reykjavik, the country’s cap- 
ital. She recently described her 
homeland to a Junior Scholastic re- 
porter in a special interview. 

“Sometimes the frost and fire actu- 
ally fight each other ia wild, central 
Iceland,” said Miss Rutsdottir. “This 
place is a rough, mountainous pla- 
teau, where no one can live. It is too 
dangerous.” 

Snow and ice are heaped on many 
of the mountain tops that tower 
above the plateau. Ice fields, called 
glaciers, spread over other mountains 
and valleys. Swiftly, chill rivers race 
down the mountainsides, plunging 
over steep cliffs in shining waterfalls. 

But central Iceland is also studded 
with volcanoes. Many of then? lie 
beneath the snowy peaks and the 
glaciers. An erupting volcano spits 
forth flames and steam and hot lava. 
The heat melts the covering crust of 
ice and snow. Floods ox water, carry- 
ing ice blocks, pour into the moun- 
tain streams. The swollen streams 


Iceland: 
- Island of Frost 
and Fire 


Iceland has no railroads. 
Mest people travel by 
auto, bus, or plane; in 
north some use ponies, 


overflow, laying waste large areas. 
The huge ice blocks are swept down 
to the coast, where they crash over 
the cliffs into the ocean. 

The voleano’s hot lava also pours 
over the countryside. When this lava 
cools, it ,hardens into crusty black 
rocks. Blackened lava fields stretch 
for miles in central Iceland. 

Even when the volcanoes lie still, 
boiling water bubbles from the earth 
not many miles from glaciers and 
snow. This water comes from hot 
springs, which are found all over 
Iceland. Underground streams of 
boiling water bubble up ‘through 
cracks in the earth. 

Some of the hot springs gush 
forth into big geysers. The geysers 
spout scalding water and steam into 
the cold air. The most famous is the 
Great Geysir, which gave its name 
to other such shooting springs 
throughout the world. 

“Your first view of Iceland would 
probably show you the frost, not the | 
fire,” Halldora Rutsdottir told us. “As 
you sail toward Reykjavik, you see 
icy glaciers shining on distant moun- 
tain tops. 

“That was the Vikings’ first view, 
when they came here more than one 
thousand years ago. And so they 
narned it Island, which means ‘Tce- 
land.’ But you must not think that 
my country is icy cold. In Reykjavik, 


where I live, the winters are milder 
than in New York City! This is he- 
cause the warm Gulf Stream flows 
past our southern and western coasts, 
and warms the climate. 

“You will see no snow on the low 
coastal mountains that surround 
Reykjavik and its harbor. It is a 
beautiful harbor,” she added, “tucked 
into a broad fiord.” 

Deep fiords cut into much of Ice- 
land’s coastline. Most of them are 
narrow, cliff-lined bays, which form 
fine harbors. Fishing villages nestle 
around the shores. From the harbors, 
the men put out in their fishing boats 
to trap huge catches of herring, cod, 
and haddock. 

“We have a lot of fishermen and 
not enough farmers in Iceland to- 
day,” Miss Rutsdottir said. “It's true 
that fishing is our most important in- 
dustry. But now some of our farm- 
land lies idle because the farm fam- 
ilies have moved to fishing villages.” 


FARMERS STAYED IN TOWN 


This change took place in World 
War II, she explained. When the 
U. S. and Britain set up bases in Ice- 
land, they needed builders and of- 
fice workers. The pay was good, and 
Icelanders were glad to take these 
jobs, 

Many farmers left the country for 
towns where U. S. and British head- 
quarters were. After the war, the 
farmers stayed in these towns to 
work, or moved to nearby fishing 
villages, instead of returning to their 
farms. 

“If you could visit our farming re- 
gions,” said Miss Rutsdottir, “you 
would probably understand why our 
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Map for Junior Scholastic by Frank Honan 


Iceland is about the size of Kentucky and has 140,000 people. The inderted 
coast makes good harbors for the many fishermen. Some farming is done and 
animals are raised. Natural het water is being used for hothouse farms. 


farmers prefer the towns and fishing 
villages. There they can be near oth- 
er people. Even the smallest village 
has a few shops, and a movie theatre. 


But most of our farms are quite cut 
off.” 


The government now asks city 


workers to work on farms at harvest 
time. Last year the government also 
brought in German farm workers. 
Many of them have stayed on the 
farms. 

Icelandic farmers raise potatoes 
and turnips as their main crops. 
These vegetables grow well in the 
short, cool summers. The farmers 
work hard in the summers, when 
daylight lasts almost 24 hours. 

To most farmers, raising animals 
is more important than raising crops. 
Sheep, cattle and goats graze on 
meadowlands not fertile enough for 
crop-raising. 

“We Icelanders have an exciting 
new kind of farming,” said Halldora 
Rutsdottir. “We're raising warm- 
weather crops on our island, which 
touches the Arctic Circle. 

“We've harnessed our hot springs,” 
she explained. “The boiling water is 


piped into hothouses to hgat the 
glass buildings. Our main hothouse 
crop is tomatoes, but we raise some 
grapes too. And our farmers are 
planting a tropical fruit—bananas— 
in the hothouses.” ; 

“Can you see these hothouses all 
over Iceland?” we asked. 

“There are some scattered through- 
out southern Iceland,” she answered. 
“But the best place to see a large 
hothouse farm is near Reykjavik, at 
Hveragerdi. Hveragerdi means ‘Gar- 
den of Hot Springs.’ As you drive 
there from Reykjavik, you travel 
around a mountainside and down 
into. a valley. From the mountain 
road, you look down on dozens of 
hothouses. Through their glass ropfs 
you see bright red tomatoes on green 
stalks. 

“But as you come closer to the 
hothouses, you discover that the 
place does not smell nearly as nice 
as it looks.” Miss Rutsdottir went 
on, with a laugh. “Many of our hot 
springs contain sulphur, which gives 
off a dreadful odor.” 

The Icelanders also use springs 
near Reykjavik to create a “central 


heating plant” for the entire capital. 
Every building in Reykjavik is 
heated by water piped in from the 
nearby hot springs. Many families 
have built small hothouses in their 
backyards. And even in winter, peo- 
ple swim in outdoor pools heated by 
the hot springs. 

By harnessing their hot springs, 
Icelanders have found a way to pro- 
vide low-cost heating. They plan to 
build more hothouses, and to heat 
more towns with hot water. Thus 
they will save the money they now 
spend to buy coal from other coun- 
tries 


Iceland has few natural resources. 
It lacks minerals and forests. The 
big central plateau is crowded with 
barren mountains, volcanoes, gla- 
ciers. The 140,000 Icelanders can 
live on only one quarter of their is- 
land—the coastal lowlands. Where 
they cannot farm, they use their 
land for raising animals igstead. 
They have also taken advantage of 
their long, indented coastline, bor- 
dering on seas that teem with fish. 

The fishermen have built up the 
country’s most important industry. 
Most of the products Iceland sends 
abroad are fish and fish oils. Ice- 
land also sells other countries some 
mutton, sheepskins, and wool fab- 
rics. The Icelanders must buy coal, 
machinery, manufactured goods, 
timber, fruits, vegetables, and 
cereal foods. 

The Icelanders look forward to 
producing more of their own manu- 
factured goods. They hope to do 
this by harnessing their “frost”—the 
icy mountain streams—as well as the 
“fire” of their hot springs. The rush- 
ing streams can be used to produce 
electricity for new factories. 


VISITING NORTHERN ICELAND 


We asked Miss Rutsdottir what 
Icelandic homes are built of, since 
timber is so scarce. 

“Most farmhouses and homes are 
made of concrete,” she answered. 
“But if you visit northern Iceland 
and travel through isolated farming 
regions, you can still seé some very 
old farmhouses built of sod. In these 
cut-off country districts, you'll also 
see people riding ponies to get from 
place to place. Years ago, everyone 
traveled on ponies, but today they 
are used mainly for sport. We de- 
pend on cars and buses now, for 
Iceland has no railroads. 

“As you travel past the sod farm- 





houses of the north,” she went on, 
“you may see farm women wearing 
our traditional Icelandic costume. 
They wear long, full skirts with 
white blouses and black vests. These 
are their everyday clothes. To dress 
up, they change to sheer black 
blouses. And for very special oc- 
casions, they put on black dresses 
with beautifully embroidered skirts, 
and gold or silver belts. 


CHRISTMAS IN ICELAND 


“On holidays, girls and women 
in the villages and towns also en- 
joy dressing up in Icelandic cos- 
tumes,” Halldora Rutsdottir ex- 
plained. “Christmas Eve is a favorite 
holiday. That is when we hang up 
Christmas stockings and exchange 
gifts. All the children leave food on 
the doorstep for the Jolasveinn, the 
Christmas men. These are nine short, 
fat elves who are sure to steal from 
you unless you feed them. But they 
don’t bring gifts to us, as your Santa 
Claus does. They just expect to be 
fed. We also have Christmas trees, 
which come from Norway and 
Sweden.” . 

When an Icelandic family sits 
down to Christmas dinner, they 
usually eat smoked mutton. For des- 
sert, the mother serves Icelandic 
pancakes. These are very thin, and 
are eaten with jelly and whipped 
cream. Another favorite dessert is 
skyr, a thick, soured cream served 
with fresh cream and sugar. 

Cold dried fish is an Icelandic spe- 
cialty, too. Haddock is hung up to 
dry. Then it is served uncooked, with 
butter spread over it. 


EAT TILL YOU BURST 

“On the Monday before Lent, we 
eat salted mutton and yellow pea 
soup,” said Miss Rutsdottir. “This 
day is named Sprengidagur. You 
might translate that as ‘Eat till you 
burst.’ 

“The next day, Tuesday, is Bun 
Day,” she went on. “Years ago, chil- 
dren went through the streets carry- 
ing long whips. The children tried 
to whip grown-ups—not to hurt 
them, of course, but just to tap 
them gently. Everyone who was 
tapped had to give buns to the chil- 
dren. In some places, this holiday 
is still observed. 

“And on Ash Day, the first day of 
Lent, all the girls embroider small 
silk bags which they fill with ashes 
and send to their boy friends.” 


gayest holiday in Iceland. In every 
town and village, a big bonfire is 
lighted in the main square. During 


the evening, everyone gathers to 
watch the fire burn. Ail the people 
wear masquerade costumes and 
dance around the bonfire. 

“Our folk dances are much like 
the dances of other Scandinavian 
countries,” said Halldora Kutsdottir. 
“Of course, this is because we trace 
our history back to the Vikings. 

“But do you know,” she added, 
“that of all the Scandinavian lan- 
guages, ours is the only one that has 
not changed in over one thousand 
years. You can understand this 
more easily if you know that for 
centuries, our country was cut off 
from the rest of the world.” 


A LAND OF VIKINGS 


It is known that the Irish landed 
on the island before 800 A. D. And 
it is believed that early Romans and 
Greeks may have landed in Iceland 
years earlier. (See news story, 
page 7.) Norwegian Vikings, who 
arrived around the late 800s, were 
the first settlers. 

These Norsemen left their own 
country because they had quarreled 
with the Norwegian king. They set 
up an independent republic in Ice- 
land..In 930 A. D. they established 
the world’s first parliament, which 
they called the Althing. The Iceland- 
ers ruled themselves for’ over 300 
years. 

But then they began to fight 


among themselves. This weakened 


the country, and in the 1200s the is- 
land was taken over by Norway. One 
hundred years later, Denmark be- 
came the ruler of Iceland. 

The Danes cut Iceland off from 
the rest of the world, It was not 
until the 1800s that Denmark al- 
lowed the Icelanders to trade with 
other countries. After World War I, 
Denmark gave Iceland its independ- 
ence, but the Danish king continued 
to be the king of Iceland. 

Early in World War II, Denmark 
was invaded by Germany. Cut off 
from Denmark, Iceland was on its 
own. The people allowed British and 
U. S. troops to set up bases in Ice- 
land. They declared themselves com- 
pletely independent, and formed a 
new Republic of Iceland. 


U.N. AND NATO 


After the war, Iceland joined the 
United Nations. The government 
signed the North Atlantic Treaty. 
And, last winter, Iceland agreed to 
let U. S. troops return to take over 
airfields and other bases. 

“Most Icelanders feel that we 
need U. S. help to defend ourselves,” 
explained Halldora Rutsdottir. “We 
have no army or navy or air force 
of our own. We hope that we will 
never have to fight. But we are a 
freedom-loving people, Our country 
is independent, and we want to stay 
that way.” 

As we thanked Miss Rutsdottir 
for the interview, she said “Verid 
ther saelar”—an Icelandic good-bye. 
It means “May you be blessed!” 


: Farm women of the nerth still wear the old icelandic costume of a full skirt, 
New Year's Eve is perhaps the blouse, black vest. For holidays they wear embroidered dresses, gold 
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By Kristin Bjarnadottir 


Y name — Kris- 

tin Bjarnadot- 
tir—is not an un- 
usual one in Ice- 
land. But you, I 
think, may be in- 
terested in the 
story behind it. 

Dottir is our 
Icelandic word 
for “daughter.” 
Bjarni is my father’s first name. So I 
am Kristin, daughter of Bjarni 

Every Icelandic child is named 
this way, so in one family you will 
find several last names. My sisters are 
called Bjarnadottir, as I am. But my 
brother is Bjarni Bjarnason—son of 
“Bjarni. My father, in turn, is named 
for his father; he is Bjarni Gud- 
mundsson. And my mother keeps her 
maiden name, as does every Icelandic 
woman. 

My brother is 10 years old, and 
my sisters are 11 and 13. I am 15. 
We live in Reykjavik, on the ground 
floor of a two-family house. My 
grandparents live upstairs. 

I have a room of my own. My 
sisters and brothers share a room. 
My father plans to add extra rooms 
to our five-room apartment, so that 
my sisters and brother will all have 
their own rooms as they get older. 

house is only a five-minute 
walk from my school, so I can sleep 
until 7:80 every morning. I usually 
eat a light breakfast of sandwiches 
and milk. Sometimes I have porridge 
or cold cereal, too, 

My classes begin at 8:20 a.m. I am 
in the third year of secondary school, 
and next year I shall enter Latin 
School, which is like your high 
school. Every Icelandic child begins 
school at the age of 7. We attend 
primary school for five years. We 
must all go on to secondary school 
for at least two years. There is also 
a third year of secondary school for 
those who want to go on to Latin 
School. After four years of Latin 
School, a student may enter a uni- 
versity. 

This year at school I am studying 
mathematics, natural history, physics, 
history, geography, drawing, physi- 
cal training, Icelandic, Danish, and 
English. My favorite subjects are 
English and history. 

During the morning at school, 
were given a 20-minute’ recess. At 


Kristin 


How We Live in 


1:10 we are dismissed for the day. 
Then we all go home for lunch, 
which is our big meal of the day. 
Mother serves soup, fish or meat, and 
dessert—either fruit or skyr. [Editor's 
note: See page 11 for explanation of 
skyr.} 

I do my homework in the after- 
noog if I want to have the evening 
free to go to the cinema. But on 
some winter afternoons, when the 
weather is cold enough for the lakes 
to freeze over, I go ice-skating. We 
have such a mild climate in Reyk- 
javik that the lakes seldom freeze for 
long. Freezing weather is such an 
occasion that our school sometimes 
gives us a morning off to go ice- 
skating. 

I also enjoy skiing, one of our 
favorite Icelandic sports. We usually 
go skiing in the higher mountains in 
the country, far inland. 

We receive a week's vacation from 
school for Easter, and three weeks’ 
at Christmas. Our summer vacation 
is from June to September. 

During the summer, most boys and 
girls from towns go to the country. 
For children whose parents do not 
know any country people, the Ice- 


- Icelandic Consulate 
This girl is packing herring in salt. 
Fish and fish oils are big exports. 


As told to Bjarni Gudmundsson 


landic Red Cross recommends farms 
which will take youngsters as 
boarders. 

Last summer I had an unusual 
vacation, attending a school in the 
country which was giving a special 
course in home economics. This is a 
country boarding school, one of sev- 
eral in Iceland. These schools are 
run by the government. Tuition is 
free, but each parent must pay for 
his child’s room and board. Some of 
these schools become children’s 
camps in the summer. The one I 
attended was not a camp, but was 
giving a course for girls who want to 
teach home economics. I was there 
as a “pupils’ pupil.” The regular stu- 
dents practiced on me. 

My other summer vacations, for 
many years, avere spent at a farm in 
northern Iceland. I learned to drive 
the horses and cows and help with 
the haymaking. 

During the school year when I am 
home, music is one of my favorite 
hobbies. Sometimes my sisters and I 
make up a “family orchestra.” One 
of them plays the piano, and the 
other is studying violin. 

Now we're busy practicing Christ- 
mas hymns for the holiday season. 
Christmas is our greatest feast in 
Iceland, and we celebrate it for 
thirteen days, from December 24 to 
January 6. The best moment of 
Christmas is at 6 p.m. on Christmas 
Eve, when the holiday really begins. 
Then all the church bells in Iceland 
ring out, and in every church and 
home we sing “A Child Is Born in 
Bethlehem.” 

On one other great occasion we 
Icelanders heard all our church bells 
chime together. That was on June 17, 
1944, when we founded the new Re- 
public of Iceland. That was a proud 
day for Icelanders, who had worked 
and waited a long time for inde- 
pendence. 

I know something of your country, 
for I have an uncle living in Forty- 
Fort, Pennsylvania. But I would like 
to learn more by corresponding with 
a boy or girl in the U. S. My address 
is: Sudurgata 16, Reykjavik, Iceland. 





Reykjavik iS 


By Jakob Jonsson 


HAVE lived in Reykjavik since I 

wus six years old. I am 15 now. I 
was born in Bildudal, a seaport on 
our northwest coast. We lived there 
because my father was a minister in 
that parish. 

I do not remember the village of 
Bildudal very well. But I do recall 
that my friends and I had fine times 
playing near the docks, and watching 
boats enter and leave the harbor. 

When I was six, my father had to 
make a trip to Reykjavik, on parish 
business. The steamboat on which he 
traveled was caught in a hurricane, 
and all passengers and crewmen 
were lost. 


WE MOVED TO REYKJAVIK 


After my father’s death, Mother 
decided to move to Reykjavik, to be 
near our relatives. It was then that I 
got to know my grandfather, whose 
name is just like mine, Jakob Jonsson. 
My father’s name was Jon Jakobsson. 
Here in Reykjavik, I also got to know 
my granduncle Einar Jonsson, who 
is Iceland’s best known sculptor. 
Uncle Einar lives in a big house 
which was built by the government 
as a museum for his works. He is a 
very fine and good man, as well as 
being a great artist. 

Three years ago my mother mar- 
ried again. My stepfather’s name is 
Thorgils Ingvarsson, and he is ‘an 
assistant bank manager. He is a very 
kind person, and I love him as any 
son loves his father. I have a brother 
Bjorn, 19, who is often away from 
home because he is a seaman. My 
sister Heba, 18, is also away now. 
She is at school in Paris. 

I am in the third year of secondary 
school, just as Kristin Bjarnadottir is, 
and I study the same courses she 
does. After I complete secondary 
school next spring, I hope to enter 
the Reykjavik Latin School. This was 
the first Latin School founded in 
Iceland, in 1056. 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


Jakob is also 15. 


My classes begin at 8:15 in the 
morning, and I stay in school until 
1:30 p.m. I have only a short walk 
to my home, which is in a three- 
family house. My parents and I live 
in a five-room apartment. 

After I eat lunch, I play outdoors 
or at the sports club where I am a 
member. We usually call the club 
the “I. R.,” which is short for Ithrot- 
tafelag Reykjavikur—the Reykjavik 
Athletic Club. 

Swimming is a favorite sport for 
me, as for most boys in Iceland. We 
have a school rule that every boy 
and girl must pass a swimming test 
in order to graduate from primary 
school. 

More than one-quarter of all the 
people in Iceland took part in a 
swimming contest last summer. It 
was arranged by all the Scandina- 
vian countries—Denmark, Iceland, 
Sweden, Norway, Finland. The win- 
ner would be the nation having the 
highest percentage of people enter- 
ing the contest and successfully 
swimming 200 metres. A metre is a 
little over a yard in your measure- 
ments. We were all very proud when 
Iceland won the contest, and re- 
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ceived a cup presented by King 
Haakon of Norway. 


Besides sports, I also like to draw, 
read, and bang out tunes on the 
piano. I often sketch my friends and 
my teachers during classes. 

With so many things to do every 
day, I usually put off my homework 
until the evening after supper. Then 
I go to my room and close the door 
so I can concentrate. But sometimes 
I have so much school work that I 
must give up my afternoon to study- 
ing also. 

I always look forward to summer 
vacation, which I spend with my 
granduncle Agust Sveinsson. He has 
a farm at Asar, about 60 miles east 
of Reykjavik. Farm work is some- 
times difficult, but I find it great fun. 
In the country I learn to understand 
and appreciate animals, and to love 
the countryside of my own land. 


| WORK HARD 


My granduncle says I do as much 
farm work as any man. Uncle Agust 
now has some machines on his farm 
—tractors, haymowers, and jeeps. He 
says that I know more about running 
them than do some of his old farm 
workers who are used to doing every- 
thing by hand. I suppose that one 
advantage of being a city boy is that 
you learn more about machinery 
than many farm people do. 

‘I would like to hear about farm 
and city life in your country, and I 
would enjoy having the chance to 
improve my English. It is my favor- 
ite school subject. I will not be able 
to answer many letters. My address 
is: Laufasveg 9, Reykjavik, Iceland. 


leelandie Consulate * 


kcelanders are now growing warm weather crops in hothouses heated by 
natural hot water. Homes in Reykjavik are also heated this way, as are offices. 


. 





Po wers 


of Congress 


New Citizens 


“I give my oath that I will support 
and defend the Constitution and 
laws of the United States of America 
against all enemies.” These words are 
part of the oath taken by aliens 
(foreign-born persons) who are 
about to become citizens of the U. S. 

Our Constitution gives Congress 
power to pass laws on how aliens 
can become naturalized* citizens 
(clause 4, section 8 of Article 1). Not 
every alien can become a naturalized 
citizen. These are some of the re- 
quirements in laws passed by our 
Congress: 

The alien must live in the U. S. for 
at least five years, be at least 18 years 
old, and be able to speak English. 
He must have an understanding of 
out form of government and of 
the Constitution. He must be a per- 
son of good character. And he must 
swear to give up all allegiance 
(loyalty) to any foreign king, ruler, 
government, or country. 


A naturalized citizen has all the 
rights and privileges of a native-born 
citizen, except that he cannot be- 
come President or Vice-President of 
the U. S. 

In 1783 wise Benjamin Franklin 
gave this advice to European immi- 
grants who planned to become U. S. 
citizens: 

“Our country offers to strangers 
nothing but good climate, fertile soil, 
wholesome air, free government, 
wise laws, liberty, a good people to 
live among, and a hearty welcome. 
Those Europeans who have these or 
greater advantages at home would 
do well to stay where they are.” 

Today there are about 8,000,000 
naturalized citizens in the U. S. 


New Money 


Congress has the power to order 
money to be coined and to say how 
much it is worth (clause 5 of sec- 
tion 8). 

U. S. coins are minted by the 
Bureau of the Mint. It is a branch of 
the U. S. Treasury Department. The 
Bureau has large mints in Denver, 
Colo.; San Francisco, Calif.; and 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Every year on the second Wednes- 
day in February, new U. S. silver 
coins are tested to make sure that 
they have been made correctly. This 
test is called the trial of the coins. 

A group of citizens, appointed by 
the President, test samples of dimes, 
quarters, half dollars, and silver dol- 
lars from the three mints. The testers 
are given a large box of coins. It con- 
tains two samples from every 10,000 
silver coins made in the past year. 
The testers select coins, weigh them, 
and measure them. 

These tests prove whether or not 
the coins have the right amount of 
metal in them. Not once in the long 
history of the tests has an under- 
weight coin been turned up. All coins 
always passed their tests. 

The Bureau of the Mint also makes 
coins for some foreign countries. 

U. S. paper money is made by the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing in 
Washington, D. C. This Bureau also 








makes Government bonds and 


stamps. 


National Standards 


The Constitution gives Congress 
power to define weights and meas- 
ures so that they will be the same all 
across the U. S. For example, a pound 
must be equal to 16 ounces in all 
states. It cannot be 12 ounces in one 
state or 18 ounces in another. 

Such work is done by the National 
Bureau of Standards, set up by Con- 
gress in 1901. It is a branch of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Today the bureau-has two main 
jobs. (1) It checks the weight, sizes, 
and quality of supplies our Govern- 
ment buys for its many agencies and 
for our armed forces. (2) Bureau 
scientists also do research in chem- 
istry, mathematics, engineering, 
physics, and other sciences. Their 
findings often help businessmen im- 
prove their products. 

The bureau’s main laboratories are 
in Washington, D. C., Pennsylvania, 
Colorado, California, and several 
other states. 


Number 11 in a series of articles and 
illustrations selected and adapted from 
Your Rugged Constitution, by Bruce and 
Esther Findlay, published by Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford, California. 
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for national defense. These intricate mechanisms 
could be built only by Hamilton with its special skills 
and facilities acquired from years of fine watchmaking. 
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+ fll, Queen Elizabeth received the 


first wrist watch on record as a 

New Year's gift in 1572. Though 
lavishly set with priceless gems, 

it varied between one and two 
hours a day—a crude timekeeper S— 
compared with a Hamilton cost- —-& 
ing as little as $4952. 
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The mainspring is a watch’s 

only source of power. As 

it unwinds, it makes the 

finely regulated watch 

mechanism run—in much the same way 
that a spring makes a mechanical toy 
work. Mainsprings made of Hamiltons 
exclusive new metal, DYNAVAR, are the finest 
and longest-lasting in the world. 


Shown above: LAURIE —gold-filled, #6422 
CLINTON —stainless steel $49.2. Your jeweler 
has a wide selection of fine Hamiltons 
priced from $49-32 up. 
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1. POINTING THE WAY 


Point out the facts about the poinset- 
tia. Before each sentence below write 
F if it is a fact or L if it is part of the 
Indian legend. Score 4 points for each 
you mark Correctly. Total 24. 

—.l. The poinsettia was brought 
from Mexico to the U. S. 

2. It was named for a U. S. diplo- 
mat from South Carolina. 

3, The poinsettia flower used to 
be white, 

__.4. It was the favorite flower of 
the god of peace. 

...5. Blood shed by the Indians de- 
fending their land caused the flower to 
turn red. 

6. Today the poinsettia brightens 
many U. S. homes at Christmas. 


My score 


1, Congress has the power to 
laws on how allies can become natural- 
ized citizens. 





2. A naturalized citizen cannot 
come President or Treasurer of the U. S. 





8. Congress has the power to order 
money to be coined and to say how 
much it is worth. 





4. U. S. coins are put out by the 
Bureau of the Engravers. 





5. To define and study weights and 
measures, Congress set up the National 
Bureau of Scales. 





2. FROST AND FIRE 


Check the correct ending to each 
sentence. Score 5 points for each you 
get right. Total 30. 


1. Iceland’s fiords make fine 
a, modern buildings. b. harbors. 
‘¢. forest lands. 
2. The largest number of the people 
in Iceland earn their living 
a. fishing. b. lumbering. 
c. mining coal. 
3. Many others earn a living 
a. in the army. b. raising animals. 
c. a3 railway employees. 
4. Icelanders are now doing hot- 
house farming, where they raise 
a. rabbits and chickens. 
b. potatoes and turnips. 
c. bananas, grapes, tomatoes. 
5. The hothouses are heated by 
a, natural hot water. 
b. natural gas. oc. atomic energy. 
6. In an Icelandic family of a 
mother, father, son, and daughter you 
would find that all of them probably 
have 
a. the same first name. 
b. the same last name. 
c. different last names. 


My score_____ 


3. SPOT THE ERROR 


If a sentence is correct, mark it C. 
If a sentence has a wrong word, cross 
this word out and write the correct one 
on the line below. Choose the correct 
word from those in boldface below. 
Score 4 points each. Total 20. 


. ! 
Spearmint, Vice-President, Standards, , 


natural, Mint, aliens, ailerons 


My score__._ 


4. HEADLINING THE NEWS 


Cross out the wrong words inside 


each set of parentheses. 
you get right. Total 20. 

1. Arizona State Fair Features 
Kachina Dolls of (Navajo, Ute, Hopi) 
Indians 

2. 80-room Building Heated by 
Atomic Energy in (Canada, Britain, Ja- 

) 

3. December (7, 12, 17) is Tenth An- 
niversary of Pearl Harbor 

4. (Po, Rhine, Loire) River Causes 
Floods in Italy 


re 5 for each 


My score___ 


"5. PICTURE TO GUIDE YOU 


Complete each of the following sen- 
tences. Score 3 points for each you get 
right. Total 6. 


1. This bird is a — — — —. 
2. It prefers 

a. cats to dogs. 

b. to : 

c. iom to captivity. 


My score Total score___ 


Dawn Juni, John Marshal jr. H. S., 
! Seattle, Wash., writes: 


i 

| Id like to know how to entertain 
! about twenty boys and girls. My 

| would have to end before midnight. 


How to entertain your friends de- 


{ pends on how much space you have. If 
j you live in an apartment you may want 
| to organize a movie party, a skating 


| Party, or a treasure hunt, and then bring 
j your friends home later for refresh- 
j ments. If you live in a house, with 
{ Plenty of room, you may want to have 
{ either a dance or a combination dance- 
{ game party. 
| In either case, you'll want to have 
| plenty of tasty refreshments, plenty of 
{ games or stunts to do, and plenty of 
| good friends (usually girls) to help you 
{| keep things going. You'll also have to be 
{ sure that everybody is introduced to the 
| guests he doesn’t know. 
{ You might plan to go Christmas car- 
! oling and then come to your home for 
| refreshments. Serve refreshments imme- 
1 diately—tomato soup with cheese pop- 
| corn floating atop it; hot tomato juice 
| spiced with cloves and cinnamon stick; 
| hot apple cider, or hot chocolate and 
1 Christmas cookies. 
! A good game is “Make the Most of 
! Christmas.” Ask the guests to see how 
many words they can make from the 
! letters in Christmas. You might also 
! wrap marshmallows in red and green 
' cellophane paper and have a “snowball” 
hunt; award a huge candy cane to the 
! guest who has the most points (10 
| points for every marshmallow in a red 
! wrapping; 5 points for every marsh- 
' mallow in a green wrapping). You 
! might also play Blindman’s Buff or 
| Charades—traditional Christmas games. 
! Usually, however, good food and infor- 
! mal carol singing are entertaining 
| enough. 





Repeat Performance 


If you can remember so many jokes, 
With all the details that mold them, 
Why can’t you recall with equal skill 


How many times you've told them? 
Dick Hodgson, Crane Jr. High School, Topeka, Kan. 


Ahead of Time 


Joe: “How does that watch run that 
I gave you?” 
Steve: “Fine. It does an hour in fifty 
minutes.” 
Chester Greiling Jr., Clark School, Detroit, Mich. 


Hard to Please 


A woman stopped her car for a red 
light. When the light turned green 
again, however, she stayed right where 
she was. The light continued to change 
several times, but she still didn’t move. 
Finally a traffic policeman stepped over 
to her and inquired politely, “What's 
the matter, lady? Don’t we have any 


colors you like?” 
Rochelle Brandes, P. 8. 67, Bronx, N. Y. 


Different Designs, 


Rich Uncle: “I'm sorry you didn’t like 
the birthday gift I gave you. Remem- 
ber, I asked you if you'd rather have a 
large or small check?” 

Nephew: “Yes, but I didn’t know you 


were talking about neckties.” 
Barbara Ellen Lester. Jenkins (Ky.) School 


Quick Trip 


Jane: “Why did you take a knife and 
gun with you when you went up the 
street?” 

Bob: “To shoot up the street and cut 


around the corner.” 
Sarah Hill, German Township H.8., Gates, Pa. 


Heavy Load 


A flea and an elephant crossed a 
jungle bridge at the same time. 

“Boy, oh boy,” whispered the flea 
into the elephant’s ear. “We sure made 
that bridge shake!” 


Joseph Martel, Bisbee School, Rumford, Me. 


Fair Warning 


Caller: “You say your. father likes to 
take things apart to see why they won't 
go?” 

Daughter: “Yes, he does. So I think 
you'd better go.” 


Barbara White, Kenwick School, Lexington, Ky. 


Joke of the Week 


Bill: “I'm one of those hydromatic 
types of guys.” 
Jim: “What's that?” 


Bill: “Shiftless.” 
Kenneth Rasmussen, Junicr H. 8., Grand Rapids, Minn. 





Lat QUAKER OATS 
for knergy! 


You get more energy from oatmeal 
than from any other whole-grain cereal! 





THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS 


IS QUAKER OATS! \ OATMEAL 


TOPS "EM ALL! 


Yes, oatmeal tops all 


A GIANT in Nutrition! 
To have more energy and be more popular—join other whole-grain 
the smart fellas and gals who eat energy-giving corealisin 

Quaker Oats several times a week! You get more Protein, yionta By, 


energy from oatmeal than from any other whole- 
grain cereal! 


A GIANT in Flavor! 


Taste the creamy-delicious smoothness and 
tempting flavor of Quaker Oats. See why it’s the 
most popular cereal in the world! 


A GIANT in Valve! 


Less than 1¢ a serving for the bounteous benefits 
of Quaker Oais! 


lomorrow moqnina,eat 9004 hot Quaker Oats! 











are the 


Worlds finest 


More than $0 years of model railroad 
engineering are behind every detail of 
these great LIONEL TRAINS. More 
than 50 years of pioneering... invent- 
img sensational new features. Lionel, 
first to give you trains that puff real 
smoke, and whistle by remote control. 
Lionel stepped farther ahead with the 
only real R R. remote-control knuckle 
couplers and Magne-Traction.* You 

et the World's Fines when you get 

IONEL. free catalogue at dealer's... 
or send for special coupon offer. 


*aveilable wm all “O" gauge sets and in mot 
"O27" sets - 





f> Madison Square Stotion, 
| ee New York, N.Y 
fit 7 Please send me special Lionel 
ke ay Train cotelogve offer, postoge pre- 
pold. | enclose 25¢ to cover postage 
= Hand packing 
|. The new 36-page full-color Lionel catelogue 
2. The new 5)” double-feced record* of whistles, 
bells, railreod sound effects and Diese! horns 
3. 10 tull-coter minioture biliboords 
Nome 


Address 








City Stete. 
*Plays on all 78 RPM phonographs except some 
pindle of automatic changers. 














WORDS TO THE WISE 


word and its meaning. So now res- 
taurants prepare steaks, instead of 
repairing stakes. 


restaurant, Do you ever think of 
restaurants as repair shops? The 
word's story says that’s what they 
are. 

When you take this word apart, 
you'll find both Greek and Latin in 
it. To the Greeks, a stauros was “a 
stake.” The Romans borrowed the 
word and tacked on their own prefix 
re (back, again). 

Thus, the Latin verb restaurare 
meant “to replace the,stakes.” Stakes 
were used in building fences. So 
when a Roman spoke of restaurare, 
he was planning “to fix the fence.” 

Later the fence dropped out of the 
word. Restaurare came to mean “to 
fix” or “to repair” anything. The Old 
French word restaurer meant the 
same thing at first. 

But somehow restaurer took on the 
idea of repairing appetites and 
empty stomachs. Perhaps we might 
trace this to the French people's 
reputation for loving fine food. At 
any rate, the French restaurant be- 
came an “eating place,” and the Eng- 
lish later borrowed both the exact 


Do you know any relatives of the 
word restaurant? The one you're 
most likely to hear is restaurateur, a 
“restaurant owner.” Notice that this 
word's third syllable is spelled ra— 
there’s no n in it! This is because it 
comes directly from the French 
restaurer. 

If you check your library's fat, un- 
abridged dictionary, you'll also find 
restaurate, “to eat in a restaurant.” 
But this word is seldom used in 
everyday speech. 

Restauration (“the act of restor- 
ing”) was once an accepted English 
word. Today we use restoration— 
from the Old French word restorer, 
a special form of restaurer. 





No Double Periods 


A reader sends us this ques- 
tion: 

If an abbreviation comes at 
the end of a sentence, should you 
use two periods after the abbre- 
viation? 

No, itis not correct. One pe- 
riod does the double job. Here 
is the correct punctuation for 

_ such a sentence: I was born in 
the U. S. 














STARRED ** WORDS 


Words storred* in this issue are defined here. 


naturalized (NAT-you-ruh-lized). Ad- 
jective describing an alien who has been 
granted the rights and privileges of a 
native citizen. An alien can become a 
naturalized citizen of the United States 
by meeting certain requirements in laws 
passed by Congress. 

charred (CHAHRD). Adjective de- 
scribing something that has been burned 
to a cinder. It also describes something 
which has been scorched, or burned 
only slightly. 

radioactivity (RAY-dih-oh-ak-TIHV- 
ih-tih). Noun, The energy given off in 
the form of rays by the atoms of certain 
elements such as uranium, radium, 


thorium. This energy is dangerous and 
causes severe burns. 

impersonate (ihm-PUR-suh-nate. Pro- 
nounce the first u as in burn.) T. imi- 
tate by acting out the ways and actions 
of another person, animal, or thing. 
When you impersonate someone else, 
you pretend to be that person. 

log. Noun. A ship’s log is the daily 
record of a ship’s voyage. The log, 
usually written by the captain, describes 
the ship’s speed, distance covered, and 
areas visited. A log is also the full rec- 
ord of a flight by a plane. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
poinsettia (poin-SET-ih-uh) 
Reykjavik (RAY-kyah-VEEK) 
Hopi (HOE-pee) 

Bjarni (be-YAR-nee) 





Christmas Eve 


When the world is your snowball, 
And the evergreens are white, 
Then comes Santa Claus 

Riding through the night. 


Stockings are hung by the fireplace, 
Little and big ones, too; 
The mice in the house may peek, 
But no, don’t vou! 
Norinne Sinclair, Grade 6 
Eliot School, Canton, Mass. 
Teacher, Elizobeth M. Tooney 


The Wandering Cat 


It wandered around, 
Weak and alone, 
No place to go, 
No permanent home. 


Once it passed me 
Then scurried away, 
But it now has a home 
In which to stay. 


What could have happened? 
Yes, you're quite right. 

I took in that cat 

One cold dark night. 


It wanders no more, 
Knows where it can live. 
Shall always be near me, 
To take what I give. 
Doris Ruth Coleman. Grade 9 


Dundee (N. Y.) Central Schoo! 
Teacher, Donald C. Wallace 


Getting the Tree 


The night was dark as we reared the 
end of supper. Dad rose from the table 
and looked around, then disappeared 
into the next room. He came out wear- 
ing his coat, and with an axe resting on 
his shoulder. Soon we were close be- 
hind him with coats half on, for we 
guessed what was up. I got my sled and 
we were off. 

After what seemed hours, we found 
the right tree. It was filled out with 
bright green branches. The silent night 
echoed with the ringing of the axe; its 
blade shone bright as it came down to 
bite deeper into the tree. Soon there 
was a cracking; the tree fell. 

We turned homeward as the stars 
twinkled and the light cast weird shad- 
ows on the snow. Our task was done. 
One more tree to be used as a glorious 
thing during the Christmas holidays, 
only to be discarded as the joy of giving 
dies away; and then burned. Yes, that 
is the life of a Christmas tree. 

Kenneth Smith, Grade 8 


Winneconne (Wis.) Community School 
Teacher, Edna Polecek 








@ A Waterman’s pen and pencil set ni€ans 
smoother writing, easier writing! Every Water- 
man’s pen point is 14 kt. gold, precision 
made, hand-crafted by experts. Start hinting 
now for a Waterman’s set. 


THE CRUSADER SET 


“World’s leading $5 pen!” (A) Choice of 9 
different 14 kt. gold points. Matching $3.75 
"Selfeed” pencil—a miracle of writing perfec- 
tion. In handsome gift box $Q7s 


Waterman’s hs Deluxe pen (B), cap of 1/25 14kt. gold 
famous “Ta- i 


ox. Bs \ \ overlay. Standard or Taperite points. 
a a Matching pencil with new "Selfeed” 
ts : Metermatic action. 














Pen $12. ¢.«. vax vc xuone. Set GLP 
9 
FoR lerman S 


Win cash prizes for your stories, poems, essays. Contest 
A 


» by W 's. Send for rules (free)—Scholastic 
Whrifand Writing Awards, 951 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 























TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Don't 


to bed 


your tates 


For “runny” nose or stuffy head 
The best advice is: Go to bed! 





cold get a head start. At the first sign ele) 
hot lemonade and other juices. Be kind to 


keep away from them till you're well again 





WHEN IT's 


Be A Big Time Grid Star 


With A 
Football| 


Kyle Rote —All American 
with the New York 
Football Giants — 
worked with Rawlings 

to design these footballs. 
They're especially made 
to help you play like a 
big-time gridiron star. 
Every one bears Kyle 
Rote’s autograph. 


For passing, kicking and 

handling, they can't be beat. 

And they've got the features 

and rugged quality that’s made 
Rawlings equipment a winner on 
football fields from coast to coast. See 
them at the Rawlings dealer. 





, it’s RIGHTI 


lll 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. - ST. LOUIS 3, MO 





Long 
Shots 


YMETIME, when you have a couple 

of years to spare, try to figure out 
how the baseball writers could have 
picked Gil McDougald over Minnie 
Minoso as the rookie-of-the-year in the 
American League. 

I don’t want to take anything away 
from Gil. The young Yankee is a mighty 
fine ball player. He hit .306, played two 
different positions well, and had a great 
World Series. 

But his record doesn’t compare with 
Minnie’s. The White Sox whippet out 
hit Gil by 20 points, made 50 more hits, 
11 more doubles, 10 more triples, 1! 
more-runs, 20 more steals, and 11 more 
runs-batted-in. Only in homers did Gil 
have the edge, 14 to 10. 

Also remember that Minoso played 
six different positions, led the entire 
American League in triples and stolen 
bases, and finished secgnd in doubles 
and runs scored. 

Now here's the joker. Only two weeks 
before, the very same fellows who 
elected McDougald American League 
rookie-of-the-year voted as follows for 


the most valuable player in the league: 


Player and Club Points 


wD i | 
Ned Garver, St. Louis__..——:157 
. Allie Reynolds, N. Y..0- sai‘ * 
. Orestes Minoso, Chicago_____- 1120 
Bob Feller, Cleveland... ——«+118 
Ferris Faia, Philadelphia__.._ 103 
. Ellis Kinder, Boston__ 66 
Vie Raschi, N. Y._ an | 
. Gil McDougald, N.Y... —(ié«éB 
. Bobby Avila, Cleveland____—-_ 49 


SCOmMPNOMURWONH 


— 


Notice that Minoso finished a good 
fourth, while McDougald was a distant 
ninth. Remember, this was for the most- 
valuable-player crown—a far, far higher 
honor than the rookie award. So how 
could the voters turn around two weeks 
later and pick McDougald over Minoso? 

Strike three! Take ‘em away! 


¢ « « Incidentally, I don’t see Berra as 
the most valuable player. He hit just 
.294, batted in only 88 runs, and 
slumped badly in September, when the 
Yankees needed him most. 

Who would I have chosen? Either 
Reynolds or Garver. Note that neither 
of the league’s leaders in homers and 
runs batted in—Zernial and Williams— 
finished among the top ten in the vot- 
ing. That's certainly an oddity. 





Stars That Flicker 


¢ « « Funny thing about football. A half- 
back can look like a million bucks. Lead 
the country in scoring. Set all kinds of 
records. Make all the All-American 
teams. Then turn out to be a dud in 
the pro game. 

Take Al Pollard, for instance. Big Al 
was the workhorse of the super 1950 
West Point eleven. The experts raved 
about him. All of them touted him as 
sure-fire All-American in 1951. 

Well, Al dropped out of the Academy 
this season and signed up with the N. Y. 
Yankees for a big bundle of $. The ex- 
perts settled back and said, “Watch 
Pollard burn up the league.” He didn’t 
burn up anything. Didn't even singe it 
a bit. He failed to make the starting 
team and finally had to be let go at the 
waiver price. 

It’s happened to many other super 
college stars. The first one that comes 
to mind is Bob Chappuis. After a sen- 
sational season at the U. of Michigan, 
Bob was signed by a pro team at a 
record salary ($100,000 for three years). 
He seemed to have everything. In pro 
ball, he showed nothing. 

On the other hand, some of the 
greatest pro stars never were heard of 
back in their college days. 

Marion Motley, the Cleveland Browns’ 
all-pro fullback, never was picked for 
anything at the U. of Nevada. 

Joe Geri, the Pittsburgh Steelers’ all- 
pro halfback, was just another back at 
the U. of Georgia. 

Joe Perry, of the San Francisco "49ers, 
played for a little school called Comp- 
ton (Calif.) Junior College, while George 
Gulyanics, of the Chicago Bears, went 
to Ellisville (Miss.) Junior College. 

Getting back to Al Pollard. I don’t 
want to be unfair. Sometimes it takes 
a couple of seasons to start clicking in 
pro ball. Two years ago, in a similar 
column, I pointed out how Bobby 
Layne, the No. 1 college player of the 
previous season, was just a third-string 
sub with the Bears. 

Shortly afterward, Bobby was traded 
to the Detroit Lions, and immediately 
became one of the star passing quarter- 
backs in the league. Could happen to 
Pollard, too. 


+ « « Note to Philip Kramer, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: You can’t accuse me of “pay- 
ing absolutely no attention” to Warren 
Spahn, the Braves’ southpaw ace. If 
you'll check my October 10th column, 
you'll discover that I named Spahn as 
one of the two best pitchers in the 
game. (The other was Sal Maglie.) 
—Heaman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





Easy to Take Flash Pic- 

tures, too! You just plug 
in the handy flash unit for 
swell indoors and after-dark 
shots—afterwards you auto- 
matically eject the/used 
bulbs. Your pictures are 
always sharp with the fixed- 
focus Argus 75 lens. 


Easy to Sight and Com- 
ose with this bigger, 
brilliant Argus 75 viewing 
window. You see the picture 
as it will appear—you frame 
it—click it—and it’s yours. No 
funny angles or badly cropped 
pictures, 
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candid shots right from the start... 


Easy to Avoid Mistakes. 

You just can't double- 
expose. Special red signal 
tells you wheh the film is ad- 
vanced. Right off, with these 
great “75” features, you'll get 
terrific black and whites— 
full, natural color pictures, 
too! 


It's a swell gift to give or to get! See the special 
Argus 75 Christmas package at your local Argus 
Dealer’s today! He’s in the Classified Phone Book. 
Argus Cameras, Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan, 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
Prices Include F ed. tax where applicable. 


$I 95 
Flash Unit, $4.35 Only 


argus 


Case, $2.50 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 





in Scholestic Magerzines 
appeal to the Executive Editor, we 
tines, 351 Fourth Ave., Now Vork 10, N. 





MODERN 
STAMP 
an 


Coats 
1,000 Hinges. Pertora 
tion a Sem. | —. 


SCOTT PUBLICATIONS, tne. 
1 W. 47th St., Mew York 19 
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WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so yioaté > % wm 
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The five Netherlands stamps — 


N November 12 the Netherlands is- 
sued a set of five semi-postals, or 
charity stamps. Semi-postals are used as 
ordinary postage stamps. They are is- 
sued to help a government raise money 
for charitable purposes. 

The Netherlands issues semi-postals 
every year for child welfare. Last year 
it sold 11,505,000 such stamps and 
raised $121,000 for needy children. The 
money was used to buy food, clothing, 
and medicine for them; pay their hos- 
pital and dental bill and send them 
to summer camps. 

Each of the five new semi-postals, 
shown above, has two numbers on it. 





The first is the amount of money which 
the Post Office receives for the stamp. 
The second is the amount which goes 
to the Netherlands’ charity fund. 

The 2-plus-3 cent green shows a girl 
and a windmill; the 5-plus-3 cent gray 
shows a boy against a background of 
houses under construction; the 6-plus-4 
sepia shows a fisherboy, with nets and 

a ship’s mast in the” background; the 
10-plus.5 reddish brown shows a bov, 
stee] frameworks, and smoking chim- 
neys; the 20-plus-7 blue shows a girl 
and a modern apartment house. 

The U. S. has never issued semi 
postal stamps. 

STAMPING GROUND: The U. S. 
Post Office Department has announced 
the subjects and dates of the first four 
commemoratives for 1952. They are 
stamps honoring: Betsy Ross, January 
1; 4-H Clubs, January 15; Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, February 28; Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, March 4. 
A fifth stamp will be issued later in the 
year in honor of the Marquis de LaFay- 
ette. Full details on these issues will be 
announced soon and reported in this 
column. Commemoratives may also be 
issued honoring Patrick Henry, Grand 
Coulee Dam, and the American Society 
of Civil Engineers. 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 


it represents are 
named in this puzzie. 
There are 38 words 
in this puzzle. Give 
yourself 2 points for 
each you get right. Top score is 76. 


1. Mystery flower is mountain 

7. A small rounded case, made of gelatin, 
containing a dose of medicine. 

8. Past tense of ride. ° 

9. One of a pair of wooden strips bound 
to one’s feet, for gliding over snow. 

10. One; some; whatever; every. 

ll. He is (contraction). 12. Within, into. 

18. Postscript (abbrev.). 

14, A report of any recent event. 

17. The soft, murmuring sound made by 
doves. 

18. To pack cargo (naval slang). 

19 Do, re, mi, fa, so, la, — —, do 

20. Cape — — Good Hope. 

22. Behave; also, perform a role in a play. 

24. A meshed fabric for catching fish, 

26. Destroy, demolish. 

28. A certain period in history. 

30. Fished with a°moving line. 

82. Rubbed off a blackboard. 


1. A tactful, considerate woman. 

2. Large, tailless monkey. 3. You and me. 

4. Tricks (rhymes with the verb uses). 

5. The largest deer (plural). 

6. Hawaiian flower wreath. 

7. One state represented by mystery 
flower 


8. April brings a lot of this. 
11. Horsepower (abbrev.). 
15. To seek someone's affection, to court. 


Little Things 
“Tt’s the little things that keep people 
awake at night,” says a doctor. “Espe- 
~ cially those aged one day to 18 months.” 


Pioyd Zamboni, Skinner Jr. H. 8., Denver, Cole. 


Lesson in History 
Bob: “What section of the fish is Na- 
poleon?” 
“ Tim: “The Bony-part.” 


Arlene Tallman, 419 Meadow Ave., Joliet. IL 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


" Selution to last week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 
ACROSS: l-grape; eoregon * 1-chide; 

Fite Weer wee a t; t-ash: 23- No Target 

Iran; 26-emu; . Pent, “gees s, Grondps: “Don't cry, Jimmy. rll play 
; a; ered; F-ege;, +P.0.; 8 ian you.” 

soothes: | 13-L4. isspep, 16: ei = Jimmy: “But you're already scalped!” 

32-hen; 35-T.W TT; NE. 7 es Uske Peco, 6 
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inn 10 misTAKEs IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 
A pretty young lady named Kay 
Was listless and tired all day 
But once with a sigh 
She gave Planters a try 


WR. PEANUT 
SAYS, ‘MAIL YOUR 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 

1. Anyone under the age of twenty may compete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on @ sheet of 
you in it. State each corétully 
mit @ last line to the above limerick 


paper ten mistokes 
clearly. With your list sub- 


f 
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vacuum Peanuts 
of Planters 
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... talk about being 200d | 
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Early planning can bring it true 


HRISTMAS holidays are a wonder- 

A ful time to curl up with a stack of 
travel folders and plan that summer 
vacation. 

Should it be the sunny Caribbean? 
Or is the year for Europe? Perhaps the 
cool Canadian woods? Guatemala beck- 
ons! Dream on... with the help of 
those alluring folders .. . but then settle 
back for the descent to earth. 

As an armchair traveler you can en- 
joy fine dream trips, but you need a 
realistic approach actually to land in a 
far away place. Look over the inquiry 
form at lower right for a guide to plan- 
ning. 

We'd like to assist you in getting the 
most for your treasured travel dollar 
In the questionnaire, check the items 
according to your preference. Clip and 
mail to Scholastic Teacher. We will see 
that you receive as many suitable folders 
and information as possible. We will 
plan travel features in future issues to- 
wards your specific needs. 

We know of two recently returned 
European visitors who came home with 
startlingly different viewpoints. One 
paid $2,500 for eight weeks on foreign 
soil and returned unhappy. The other 
paid only $850 for six weeks and looks 
forward eagerly to a return adventure. 

These different reactions resulted 
from opposite holiday approaches, The 
money-spender merely plunked down 
American dollars and took off to “come 
what may.” The travel enthusiast had 
investigated. 

Now is the time for you to investigate 
’52 offerings and make plans. Early de- 
cisions give you time to save enough 
money, be assured of advance reserva- 
tions, and brush up on languages and 
travel reading. 


Are These Your Problems? 


1. Can I go to Europe? 

Yes, if you have a minimum of $850 
for a six weeks’ trip. You might go for 
less money in less time, but once you 
were over there, you'd rue an early re- 
turn date, 


2. Where else can I go outside U. S. at 
little cost? 

Depends on your starting point, of 
course, but vacations in Canada, Mex- 
ico, the Caribbean and the West Indies 
provide travel with flavor at low prices. 


8. Should I drive my own car? 
Your own car will probably afford 


you the most convenience, but figure 
on about 15 cents per mile for costs, 
plus repairs, emergencies, etc. The rent 
a-car system is something to be con- 
sidered, too. Rates are varied, but 
roughly speaking, a week's trip of 250 
miles would cost about $48.75. (This is 
based on a national average weekly rate 
of $30 per week, plus the national 
average mileage rate of 7.5 cents per 
mile. ) 

4. What style travel do I want? 


Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


1. How much will you have 
on hand for travel? 


How much time available? 


How do you want to travel? 


What do you want? 


What kind of accommoda- 
tions do you require? 


Where do you want to go? 


When can you go? 


When? 


Name: 





Position: 


13-T 


Accommodations can be a_ puzzle- 
ment if you stop just anywhere en route. 
First decide on how much comfort you 
want to pay for. If it’s super-service, de 
luxe-style hotels, allot yourself a large 
lodging budget, at least $7 per day. If 
you're satisfied with less spacious ac- 
commodations, naturally you'll pay less. 
Travel folders, leaflets, motel guides, 
and the hotel directories will help give 
you costs, 


5. Can I combine summer school with 
travel? 

Easily. The University of Washing- 
ton’s slogan “Summer School Where 
Summer's Cool” invites you to study 
plus side trips around the region. This 
is typical of many summer-school offer- 
ings. See the March issue of Scholastic 
Teacher for a complete round-up of 
U. S. and foreign summer study courses. 

Do we hear any more questions? 


Where? How? When?—Vacation Planning Aid 


Clip and mail to Travel Editor, Scholastic Teacher Magazine, 351 Fourth 


——$100 
—.$1,000 


2 weeks 


__.6 weeks 


__$250 $500 _ 8800 
—_$1,500 and more 


—__3 weeks — 1 month 
sabbatical (how 
long? 





Railroad: Ist class -— coach 

tourist package trip 

Air: regular —coach — special tour 

Steamer: —Ist class 2nd —_tourist 
_student charter ship —_ cruise 

Bus: —_cross-country -— special tour 

Automobile: ——own or friends —_rented 

—tour service 


Sightseeing: — independent travel 
—__.guided tour 
Study: —_summer school for credit 


summer school plus sightseeing 


__.First class hotels — Clean but low cost 
Youth hostels 

Tourist cabins 

__Camping 


Mountains __Lakes _ Seaside __Cities 
U.S.: East South __Central _ West 
Canada: East West 
—_Caribbean — Mexico 
—__Central America — South America 
—_Alaska — Hawaii —Africa 

Near East — Far East 
Europe: __England -—_France and 

South Europe -— Scandinavia 


__May — June — July ——Aug. Sept. 
Other time——___ 





Aside from summer travel, do you make other trips during the year?__ 


Does your school system give credits equivalent to college credits for 
educational travel without study? __ 





School: 








City: 


Zone :____ State :____ 





Audio Fair 


New Marvels Unveiled by Manufacturers 


HIS year there were more than 80 

exhibitors at the annual equipment 
show held in connection with the con- 
vention of the Audio Engineering So- 
ciety at the Hotel New Yorker Nov, 1-3. 
Here are some of the things we learned. 

The RCA “400” Magnetic Sound 
Projector is in production. It looks much 
like the RCA “400” Senior (costs about 
$300 more) and, like it, is quieter than 
previous models. The magnetic sound 
is good, but the cording circuit has only 
a neon bulb for a volume indicator. If 
you have the magnetic stripe applied to 
a film with optical sound track already 
on it, the standard stripe will cover the 
optical sound track. It is possible to 
preserve it by making the magnetic 
stripe only half the customary width, 
but in that case you sacrifice quality for 
the sake of having both tracks still 
available for projection. 

Big-speaker quality from a new, small 
loudspeaker enclosure was demon- 
strated by the R-}] Company, 10 West 
86th St., New York 24, N. Y. 

Magnecord demonstrated “stereo- 
phonic” (analogous to “stereoscopic” ) 


recording and reproducing by means of 
two tracks simultaneously recorded on 
tape through two amplifiers connected 
to two spatially separated microphones. 
“Stereophonic” adds greatly to the real- 
ism of reproduced music or speech. In 
group discussion you can follow one 
speaker even if several talk at once. The 
effect isn’t new but Magnecord is first 
to make the necessary equipment avail- 
able to the public. 

I saw the two-speed, two-track Pen- 
tron tape player. Looks like the Pentron 
tape recorder, but costs much less. 
There is a model without power ampli- 
fier and loudspeaker, designed to be 
plugged into your own quality repro- 
ducing system—a very intelligent idea. 

Audio Devices, Inc., 444 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y., is distributing 
a new booklet on “Fundamentals of 
Magnetic Recording,” written by C. J. 
LeBel for the non-technical reader. 
Contains some excellent advice on re- 
cording for educational purposes. 

The Rek-O-Kut Company’s Rhythmas- 
ter variable speed phonograph is getting 
an enthusiastic response from physical 


ie from Amplifier Corp. 
Here's a tape recorder that weighs 
less than 10 pounds. Spring motor. 


education and _ recreation directors. 

Ohio State Univ. and U. S. Naval 
School of Aviation Medicine jointly ex- 
hibited equipment for speech and hear- 
ing research. Visitors were fascinated 
by the “delayed feedback” machine 
which made them stutter. 

Amplifier Corp. of America now 
makes a truly portable tape recorder 
that weighs just under ten pounds; the 
amplifier works on batteries, and the 
motor is spring-driven. This unit repro- 
duces, too, through earphones only. 

The Bell “Re-Cord-O-Phone” now has 
three speeds: 7%, 3%, and 1% inches per 
second, as well as 45 inches per second 
for fast forward and rewind. 

—WitutuaM J. Tempe 





61 Slide Projectors 


—a checklist for purchasers 


Fewer scorched cuffs, blistered fin- 
gers, cracked slides, and ruined film- 
strips, as well as better note-taking con- 
ditions for students can be expected 
from the new slide projectors. Manu- 
facturers advertise greater brilliance 
with lower wattage, more efficient cool- 
ing, easier tilting, focusing, and framing 
adjustments, and more accessories, 

The following list of 64 projectors 
isn’t exhaustive. See October issue for 
projectors for the slides between 2” x 2” 
and 3%” x 4”, Consult manufacturers’ 
literature and your dealer for special 
features, refinements, accessories, and 
up-to-date prices. 


If you expect to carry the projector 
from place to place, find out about its 
weight. Look out for plastic construc- 
tion which might crack or smash. 
Higher prices are justified for greater 
brilliance, sharp focus clear to corners, 
quieter cooling systems, more substan- 
tial construction. Some faults, like noisy 
blowers, clumsy slide-carriers, loose fo- 
cusing barrels, and hot lamphouses 
show up only in demonstration or use. 


For filmstrips (single frame) only 


SVE Model Q. 100-watt lamp; 3-inch [/3.5 
lens (other lenses availabie); 50. So- 
for Visual Education 1345 Diversey 


lens (other lenses available}; 

TDC Model AS. 150-watt ae 5-inch y Nang 
lens; $39.75. Three Dimension Sales Co., 
4555 West Addision St., Chicago 41, Il 

TDC Model MS. 300-watt lamp, blower cooled; 
5-inch £3/.5 lens; $59.75 

Viewlex Model V-4S. 150-watt iamp; 2- or 
5-inch £/3.5 lens (7-inch lens available); 
$45.25 to $51.25 depending on lens. 300-watt 
blower-cooled models, $14 more. Viewlex, 
ty at Queens Bivd., Long Island City 


For 2” x 2” slides only 


Ampro Slide Model 30-A. 300-watt lamp; 5- 
inch £/3.5 lens; $54. Ampro Corp., 5 N 
Western Ave., Chicago 18, Il 

Argus PB-100. 100-watt lamp; 4-inch [/3.5 
lens; $27.95. (Filmstrip adapter available.) 
Argus, Inc., Fourth and William Sts., Ann 
Arbor, Mich 

Argus PB-15. Same as above, with 150-watt 
lamp; $31.95 

Argus PB-200. Similar, with 200-watt lamp 
and other features; $32.95 

Ar rque PBB-200. Same as PB- 200, but with 

blower built into carrying case; $44.95. 

Bell & Howell Duo-Master. 300-watt lamp; 5- 
inch £/3.5 lens (3%¢- and 7-inch lenses 
available); $96.95. Bell & Howell Co., 7100 
McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, Ml. 

Bell & Howell Slide Master. 1,000-watt lamp, 
blower cooled; 5-inch £/3.5 lens (3'9- and 
7-inch lenses available); $285. 

Bausch & Lomb 2 x 2 Slide Prebester. i 
watt lamp; 5-inch lens; $58. & 
Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, ms _Y 

GoldE Manumatic 300-P. 300-watt lamp, 
blower cooled; 5-inch f/3.5 lens (2-, 4-, an 
7-inch lenses available); automatic * ieee 


tures; $64.25. {Pimstsie ateoter available.) 
GoldE Mfg. Co., 1214 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 7, Til. 

Kodaslide Merit. 150-watt lamp; 5-inch f/3.5 
lens; ese. Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 

Kodaslide Master. 1,000-watt lamp, blower 
comsed several lenses available: $181 to 

de peas on lens. 

LéBelie . 200-watt lamp; automatic 
features; ote 30. LaBelle Industries, Inc., 
510 S. Worthington St., Oconomowoc, Wis. 

LaBelle Mode! 500. Similar, with 500-watt 
lamp, blower cooled; $87.50. 

Labeite Model 302. Similar, 750 watts, blower 
cooled; $149.50. 

SVE Skyline A. 200-watt lamp; 5-inch f/4 
lens (others available); $39.95. 

SVE Skyline B. Like Skyline A, with 300- 
watt lamp, blower cooled; $49.95. 

SVE Skyline C. 300-watt ame, blower cooled; 
5-inch £/3.5 lens; $64.95 

SVE Skyline D. Like Skyline C, with f/2.9 
lens; $74.95. 

TDC Vivid Model A-1. 150-watt lamp; 5-inch 
lens; $29.75. 

TDC Vivid Model A-2. Similar to Model A-1, 
with 200-watt lamp Fa “deluxe” base. 
Convertible to Model A-3. $36.50. 

TDC Vivid Model A-3. Like Model A-2, with 
blower in base. $46.50 

TDC Vivid Model B. 150-watt lamp; 5-inch 
£/3.5 lens (4-, 6-, and 749-inch lenses avail- 
able). Convertible to Model C. $39.75. 

TDC Vivid Model C. Similar to Model B, 
with 300-watt lamp. oer condenser 
system. Convertible to Model D. $49.70. 

TDC Vivid Model D. Similar to Mode! C, 
with 300-watt lamp, blower cooled; new 
condenser system. 

TDC Vivid Mainliner. 300-watt lamp, blower 
cooled; 5-inch £/3.9 lens; $54.50 

TDC Vivid Professional] 500. 500-watt lam 
blower cooled; 5-inch f/3.5 lens (4-, 5-, 6-, 
and 74-inch lenses available) ; 50. 


(Continued on page 17-T) 





The modern way 
to teach is to let students 
hear themselves pens 

















lay—or speak 
te P webu ELECTRIC 


a+ EO ssc 


TRADE MARK 


It’s Portable .. . It’s a Quality Product... It’s Essen- reference and for checking progress. Performances of 
tial To Better Teaching. recognized artists can be made easily and inexpensively, 
Being able to hear their own efforts recorded on for classroom study and discussion. 
Ekotape offers students a real opportunity for correct- To fully appreciate the possibilities and merit of 
ing errors and improving techniques. Every musical Ekotape, ask your dealer for a demonstration . 
note, every inflection of voice is recorded so faithfully it’s a quality product that 
that the student, for the first time, hears himself ex- proves a wise investment. If 
actly as others hear him. As a result, he becomes his your dealer does not handle Two Mode 
own most severe critic. Ekotape, write direct to ee 
Ekotape has other uses, too. Permanent recordings Webster Electric Company, Two Reel Sizes 
can be made of recitals, concerts and plays for future Racine, Wisconsin. 


Is © Two Speeds 


Model 109 operates ot 
3%” per second, 


WEBSTERMM ELECTRIC | “ire: 


RACINE @ WISCONSIN Also Two Reel Sizes 


7” (1200’) reels 
"Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 5” (600’) hirer 
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OFFICIAL FILMS 
New 1951 Catalog 


describes over 450 educational and 
entertainment films. Professional, high 
standard productions. Documentary 
travel, sports, historic, concerts, operas, 
nature study, cartoons, community 
adventure. lémm and 8mm, 
sound and s lent 


“sings,” 


FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN: 


Pirro the Puppet in 
ten engaging films 
in which children 
learn about the 
mysteries of the 
telephone, the 
lamp. the mag-et 
the thermometer, 
the phonograph, 
the blackboard, the vacuum counes, 
the seae, the alarm clock. Directed by 
Alvi: J. Gordon, Visual Education Con 
witant, Sen Francisco State College 


OPERAS 
ON FILM 


The world’s greatest 
operas, performed 
by Cloe Elmoe and 
Tito Gobi of the 
Metropolitan Opera 
These ovutstordina 
films, two reels 
each, were photo 
grohed at the 
ome Opera House 
important 





and contain all musical 

we: s. Sung in original languages 
nglish narrations by Olin Downes 
Operas available are 

Carmen, Marri of Figaro, Barber 

of Seville, Don Pasquale, Williom Tell, 

Lucio Gi .cnw | moor, tra Dievele 

Study guides available 








Send for Free Descriptive material 
Education & Music Division 
Offic al Films, inc 
Grand & Linden Aves 
fl] Send new catalog 
Send Special Brochure of Education Films 


Ridgefield, N. J. 


Nome = ———— 


Address 


City — State 
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Use Coupon for 


Free Teaching Aids, p. 22-T 


! will not know you are applying for a loan, 

ean ae the privacy of your own home BY M 

| you signature only meer in convenient monthly 
not te pay =. primate during 

| = mmer vacation if your salary ) detai’ 

mailed in plain envelope. Cut out omit this ad today! 





; STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept, F-151 
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Margarine: Success Story 


Third in a series on industry progress 


ARGARINE is one of the best ex- 

amples of good new things to 
eat that come from farms and food 
factories. It is perhaps the most talked 
about food. 

Farmers are interested in it because 
over $110,000,000 will go to farmers 
for their oils used in margarine. 

Grocers are interested. Margarine is 
a leader of the table-spread family. 

Doctors, nutritionists, dieticians, and 
home economists are interested in it 
as a means of getting good nutrition to 
people at low cost. 

Mr. and Mrs. Consumer welcome it 
as the most economical vitamin A food 
fat. 

Food economists estimate that today 
nearly seven pounds of margarine are 
used, on the average, each year for each 
person in U. S. Its principal job is to 
supply calories. Margarine gives about 
3300 calories per pound, because it is 
80 per cent fat, same as butter. Most 
margarine also supplies 15,000 U.S.P. 
units of vitamin A—the basic protective 
vitamin. When you eat a pat of mar- 
garine you get a good part of your daily 
calorie and vitamin A needs. 

There are various kinds of vegetable 
oils and many of our foods use them. 
Most important in U. S. are cottonseed 
oil, soybean oil, peanut oil, and corn 
oil. Margarine uses all, but mostly the 
first two. That is why margarine is an 
American farm product, just like meat, 
milk, or bread. 

Last year about 430 million pounds 
went into Ameri- 
can body-building through margarine. 
About 320 million pounds of soybean 
oil were similarly used. Since there are 


of cottonseed oil 


Repeal of Federal and state taxes on 
margarine opened the way to wider use. 


2,000,000 cotton and soybean farmers, 
this means margarine is an important 
farm interest. Actually margarine offers 
the second largest market for the “big 
two” American vegetable oils. And 
margarine is growing in popularity 
faster than any other food fat. It is now 
our leading food fat. This year its pro- 
duction will come. to a billion pounds. 

Each margarine maker has his own 
carefully guarded formula. He may in- 
clude more of one oil or another that he 
thinks will produce the flavor and texture 
consumers will like best. All margarine 
is made under Federal Food and Drug 
Administration standards, requiring 
that margarine be 80 per cent fat, and 
the rest chiefly milk. 

On margarine cartons you will see 
the word “oleomargarine” or “mar- 
garine” in bold letters. Whoever buys 
it knows that it is margarine he is 
choosing. If you look closely, you will 
find a statement of ingredients used. 
You can see there what oils went into 
the margarine you are buying. 

In recent years margarine has been 
much in the news because of the ac- 
tions by Congress and many state legis- 
latures. In 1950 Congress repealed old 
taxes and other restrictions on mar- 
garine. Numerous states have repealed 
laws prohibiting yellow margarine, or 
imposing taxes of one kind or another. 
Nowhere has the dairy industry suf- 
fered: in fact, dairy cash income and 
dairy prosperity generally are continu- 
ing to rise. 

Only eight states now prohibit the 
sale of yellow margarine. They are 
New York, Vermont, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, lowa, South Dakota, Montana 
and Washington. In these states only 
white margarine may be sold. However, 
constant efforts are being made by con- 
sumers and other interested groups to 
remove the restrictions. Sometimes 
dairy farmers join with others to secure 
repeal of laws against the sale of yellow 
margarine. In Michigan and _ Illinois, 
where the issue was taken to the people 
and decided by the ballot, repeal 
the discriminatory laws won in county 
after county in which dairying is the 
principal source of cash farm income. 
Following repeal of the Federal law 
which imposed 10 cents per pound tax 
and retail and manufacturers excise 
taxes on yellow margarine, consumers 
in state after state won the right to buy 
the pre-colored spread. 

(See “Shall We Take the Wraps Off 
Margarine?” Senior Scholastic, Feb. 2, 
1948.) 





Slide Projectors 


(Continued from page 14-T) 


TDC Vivid Professional! 750. Like ‘500"" model, 
with 750-watt lamp (1,000-watt lamp avail- 
able); $150 

Viewlex Model AP-1. 150-watt lamp; 2-inch 
£/3.5 lens (5- and 7-inch lenses available): 
screen and slide file built into carrying 
case; $68.50 

Viewlex Model AP-33. 300-watt lamp, blower 
cooled; 5-inch £/3.5 lens; $59.25 

Viewlex Model V-3. 150-watt lamp; 5-inch 
£/3.5 lens (7-, 9-. and 11-inch lenses avail- 
able); $29.95 


For 2” x 2” slides and filmstrip 


Ampro Slide Dual Purpose Model 30-D. 300- 
watt lamp; 5-inch £/3.5 lens; $92 

Argus PA-300. 300-watt lamp; 5-inch f/3.5 
lens: $75 

Delineascope Model MC-300. 300-watt lamp, 
blower cooled; 5-inch £/3.5 lens; $108 
American Optical Co., Instrument Div 
Buffalo 15, N. Y 

GoldE Filmatic 300-P. 300-watt lamp, blower 
cooled; 5-inch f/3.5 lens; $86.75 

Kodaslide Model 1-A. 150-watt lamp; 4-inch 
{/3.5 lens; $27.50 

Kodaslide Model 2-A. Simimr to Model 1-A, 
with 5-inch £/3.5 lens (7'9-inch f/4 lens 
available); $47.50 

Leitz Parvo Il. 250-watt lamp; 100- or 120- 
mm. lens; $110. E. Leitz, Inc., 304 Hudson 
St., New York 13, N. Y 

Leitz Model VIII-S. 400-watt lamp; 85-, 100-, 
or 120-mm. lens; $110 

SVE Model AAA-2. 300-watt lamp; 5-inch 
£/3.5 lens (3-, 4-, 7-, and 10-inch lenses 
available); $72.50 

SVE Entertainer 300. 300-watt lamp; 5-inch 
£/3.5 lens (3- to 7-inch lenses available); 
$79.50 

SVE Instructor 300. 300-watt lamp; 5-inch 
£/3.5 lens; $89.50 

SVE Instructor 500. Like In-tructor 300, with 
500-watt lamp, blower cooled; $109.50 

SVE Instructor 750. Like Instructor 500, with 
750-watt lamp; $139.50 

SVE Instructor 1,000. 1,000-watt lamp, blower 
cooled; 5-inch £/35 lens (3- to 10-inch 
lenses available); $189.50. AC-DC model 
$219.50 

SVE Internationai. Non-electric; uses Cole- 
man lamp for illumination; 5-inch [/3.5 
lens (otner lenses available); $79.50 

TDC Mode! BSC. 200-watt lamp; 5-inch f£/3.5 
lens; $66.50 

TDC Model DSC. 300-watt lamp, blower 
cooled; 5-inch £/3.5 len-; $79.50 

TDC Model 500SC. 500-watt lamp, blower 
cooled; 5-inch £/3.5 lens; $97.50 

Viewlex Model V-2C. 150-watt lamp; 5-inch 
£/3.5 lens; $65.75 

Viewlex Model V-22C. 300-watt lamp, blower 
cooled; otherwise like Model V-2C; $79 


Viewlex Model AP-1C. 150-watt lamp; 2-inch 
f/3.5 lens; screen and slide file built into 
carrying case; $82 

Viewlex Model 7CT. 300- to 1,000-watt lamp, 
blower cooled; 5-inch £/3.5 lens; $245 


For 314" x 4” slides and other materials 


Bausch & Lomb Model LRM. 500-watt lamp, 
blower cooled; 10-inch lens for 3'4” x 4” 
slides, 18-inch lens for opaque materials 
(i- and i4-inch lenses ava.ia ie); %235 

Delineascope Model VAC. 500-watt lamp, 
blower cooled; 3-inch £/3.5, 8-inch £/5.6, or 
16-inch £/4.6 lens; takes 3'4” x 4” to 2” x 2” 
slides, 35-mm. filmstrips, and opaque mate- 
rials; $290 

Delinea:cope Model GK. 750-watt lamp, 
blower cooled; 16-inch £/46 lens; takes 
314” x 4” to 2” x 2” slides; $251 

GoldE Master 447. 500-watt lamp; 6'9” lens 
(5-, 9-, 12-, 14-. 16-, and 18-inch lenses 
available); $83.50 

GoldE Ajir-Flo Stereopton 1043. 100-watt 
lamp, blower cooled; choice of 14- to 18- 
inch lenses; $83 

GoldE 1,000-Watt Combination 1047. 1,000- 
watt lamp, blower cooled; 5-inch f/3.5 lens 
(2- to 28-inch lenses uvailable); $143.25 

GoldE All-Purpose 1048. 250-1,000-watt lamp, 
blower cooled; 5-inch f/2.5 lens (others 
available); $167.75 


—WituiaM J. TemMPLe 
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ADD A 31rd DIMENSION 
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sound education 


with tH: New BINAURAL 


Magnet 


PROFESSIONAL TAPE RECORDER 


The new Binaural Magnecorder is the most striking advancement in 
the history of recording. 


Binaural tape recording now enables the listener to experience the 
sound “all' around him" — exactly as if he were .present when the 
actual sound was made. He is immediately able to locate the 
position of any instrument, student's voice, or one sound in many. 
Particularly effective in speech, orchestra or choir rehearsal, or 
group discussion, the Binaural Magnecorder adds “3rd dimension.” 


Hear it for yourself at your leading electronic distributor or write: 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS © DEPT. AV-1 





360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENU 
4 INC. 








“it’s a small world” 
presents means 
of hidden cameras 

the actions and 
reactions pf young 
children to their 
surroundings during a 


day ina — school. 
the spontoneity of 
on-the-spot Barre 
makes this the perfect 
companion film to B.1.S,’ 
much heralded wor 


growing up” and 
“children learning by 
experience”. a film which 
should be in the film 
library of every child 
psychology & child 
study group in . 
block & white 

16mm sound 

38 minutes 

descriptive booklet 
available from 


i) V17th st. oy. ¢ 


High School Radio-TV Workshop 


TV Warning! 


ORD comes from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Television 
that “educators have overwhelmingly 
accepted the challenge of the FCC pro- 
posal to reserve ten per cent of the 
[TV] channels for educational public 
service.” Some states (N. Y., N. J., 
Conn., Wis.) plan statewide educational 
TV networks, 

BUT: Declarations of intent to build 
and operate a station in some hoped-for 
but unspecified future- may not be 
enough! There are rumors that com- 
mercial television interests are out to 
sabotage educational TV as, to a degree, 
they sabotaged FM radio. The question 
iss Are people going to let the com- 
mercial interests get away with it? The 
fight for educational television isn’t won! 

The sabotage campaign is very much 
under the rose and it is hard to get 
specific details. In two major cities, 
says Educator's Washington Dispatch, 
“commercial men have already whee- 
dled educators into giving up their rights 
to TV channels.” We'll keep our ears 
to the ground, Meantime, if you want 
to see some TV channels saved for 
education don't keep your interest to 
yourself. Let your congressman, and 
especially the FCC, know about it. 
Educational television can go by default 
if the interests for it do not push as 
vigorously as the interests against it. 


TV Program Roundup 


New York City schools are teaching by 
television. Each Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, 10:45 to 11, The Living Black- 
board, telecast by WBIX, brings the school- 
room to 500 high school students who, 
because of illness or physical handicaps, 
cannot go to school. A survey shows that 
80 per cent have access to television sets. 
Programs will supplement instruction by 
visiting teachers and the radio programs 
broadcast five times a week on WNYE in 
science, literature, world events, and voca- 
tional training. Director is Edward Stasheff, 
television supervisor for New York schools. 

Western Reserve Univ. now offers two 
courses for university credit via television. 
Enrollment at the end of first week—386 
students, 83 for-credit, 303 for fun or 
personal satisfaction. Students — largely 
housewives. Favorite subjects—introductory 
psychology, comparative European litera- 
ture, 

Stamford, Conn., pupils at Rogers Junior 
H. S. now see such video programs as 
U. N. sessions and similar shows. During 
the World Series, pupils and teachers 
watched the Yankee-Giant battle — after 
school, 


Have you seen American Youth Forum 
(NBC-TV, Saturdays 7-7:30 p.m.)? It's 
worth viewing. 


Second Semester Memo 


If your name isn't already on the sub 
scription list for Practical English we advise 
you to send it in right away. Here's why 
Beginning with the first spring semester 
issue in February, P.E. begins a series ot 
articles on radio and TV. Series will in 
clude exciting articles on such things as 
radio and video high school workshops, FM 
and AM radio, the TV industry, key people 
behind the scenes in radio and TV—actors 
writers, producers, directors, and the like; 
critical evaluations on the best shows in 
different formats, i.e., variety, comedy 
news, and the like. Cost per semester for 
a single subscription, $1. Address: Practical 
English, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. 


Contests; DON’T FORGET 


(1) Scholastic Writing Awards — radio 
and television scripts. Closing date March 
1, 1952. Earlier for regions. Write to 
Scholastic Writing Awards, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., for 1952 rules 
booklet. Of particular interest to prospec- 
tive radio writers is a special award offered 
for the first time by the Mystery Writers 
of America for the best detective, mystery, 
or crime-suspense radio script. First award 
$25; second, autographed mystery novels 

(2) Audio Devices Contest for teachers 
and ether educational personnel engaged 
in recording work. Contest closes December 
15, 1951. Twenty-five dollars plus ten reels 
of audiotape for each of ten best articles 
on use of tape or disc recordings in educa- 
tional work. For all other articles entered 
in the contest and used in whole or in 
part for publication in any literature pre- 
pared by Audio Devices, ten reels of audio- 
tape will be awarded. 


Recommended Reading 


The Television Program by Edward 
Stasheff and Rudy Bretz (A. A. Wyn, Ine., 
New York, 1951). Well worth $4.95. It 
isn’t often that you find a study of a subject 
so technical presented in such clearly 
understandable terms. Divided into four 
parts this book covers the television field 
from a discussion of the medium and fun- 
damentals of television production, through 
writing, producing and directing TV shows. 
Excellent pictures, diagrams, and charts, 
plus’ reproductions of actual director's 
scripts. If you're concerned with producing 
TV shows or teaching in the field of com- 
munications, the book's a must. 

Audio Record (444 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y.) for Aug.-Sept. 1951 carried 
six-page descriptive analysis of tape re- 
corders. 

Nancy FAULKNER 





If you want 








a | PROFESSIONAL QUALITY 


of excitement aroused by Book . “ 
Bazaars. Requests for the planning hy | d 
packet will ar top 600, Some in your sc oo recor ings 
schools combined their Book Bazaar pro- 
grams with American Education Week 
open house. Cooperation with local 
booksellers has been stronger than ever 
Reminder to Book Bazaar holders: 
Send in your reports so you will be 
eligible for awards 


Give books for Christmas 


Here are some suggestions: 
Latest book about New York, and a most 
interesting one, is Incredible New York, by 
Lloyd Morris (Random House, $5). 
A little Christmas book with an attrac- 
tive envelope for mailing is A Christmas 
Tree for Lydia, by Elizabeth Enright (Rine- 
hart and Co., $1). Enchanting tale of a 
little girl who wanted a Christmas tree 
Eight stories of religious faith which will 
be welcomed by parents and children are 
found in Elizabeth Goudge’s The Reward ey 
of Faith (Coward, McCann, $2.75). An- : “a ee h d 
other Christmas feature is The Great Stories . = . join t e tren to 
of the Bible for Children (World, $2). R 
A volume of 700 selections of hope, | * 
courage, and inspiration is A Treasury of 
Inspiration, edited by Ralph L. Woods 
(Thomas Y. Crowell, $5). Contains both 
old and new pieces. 


Ideal gift for a man who enjoys working made by audio engi 
with tools is Fifty Years of Popular Me- Zr Y Smeers 


chanics, by Edward L. Throm (Simon and for audio engineers 
Schuster, $5). 

No gift list should be complete without 
one of the Viking Portable Readers ($2.50 
each). Latest are The Portable Cervantes, 
edited by Samuel Putnam; The Portable 
Henry James, edited by Morton Dauwen 


Zabel; and The Portable Roman Reader, AND TO KEEP U?-TO-DA‘E 
edited by Basil Davenport. For a complete 


list, write to Viking Press, Dept. ST, 18 East on ot phases of 
— ok 3A dise and tape recording 
48th St., New York 17. . . 
be eure to read In radio stations and sound stu- 
A good book for adults and teen-agers is dios { et , peers 
the new True Tales of Buried Treasure, by audlo -record 108 ITOM COS LO CORR, protessional Fe 
Edward Rowe Snow (Dodd, Mead, $3). cordists use and recommend Audiotape. 
Tells about many buried treasures, includ- ...our monthly publication Their preference — based on critical com- 
ing the famous Oak Island treasure which that brings you up-to-the. parative tests—is your assurance of Audio- 
has cost its seekers more than $400,000. . . , ’ , ‘ , 
; minute information on re- tape’s unequalled quality and uniformity. 
For very young children, we recommend di 4 ‘ , . 
Peggy Cloth Books. Can even be chewed — metho s and — Audiotape will enable you to obtain the 
without harm to child. Seven books avail- ment. Articles of particular best possible results from your tape re- 
el oh wth . - lene, 5 Stee pan to yw peree re- corder ~ help you to attain the faithful 
rice: $ “ac $1.25, ordi i : F : 
rice 50 each with toy; 5, boo 8 GS RCIEECS IB sound reproduction that is so essential for 
only. every issue. A penny post r h f d . 
Very attractively illustrated, written in card will put your name on ye ner yn. . ——e an and other 
exciting narrative, is Prince Valiant in the the Audio Record Mailing educational recording applications. 
Days of King Arthur (Hastings House, list. Order your supply now and let Audiotape 


$2.75). Should attract the 8- to 12-year- speak for itself. *Trade Mark 
olds. 


Do fish sleep? Can snakes hear? Do mice | 
sing? Answers by Alan Devoe in This Fas- 


slat book fr adults and younger, | (Mig h OOM 2. Ul RR TT eee 


—Harpy FIncu | 
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June 


FRANC 


Nowhere you go, in all 
the world will you find 
the infinite variety 

of charm and beauty— 

of culture and history, 

of art and romance— 
which has made 

France the land of 
travelers’ delight, 

You can see so much more 
for less, in the thrift 
season—from now until 
mid-June. Prices are 
lower, accommodations are 
easier to get—you 

see how the people live. 
Plan to come this year! 


Teachers’ Required Educational Travel 
Is Tax Deductible 


OLO STREET I®@ MONTMARTOE 


See your travel agent ot jor ba rklets, 
write Dem. SC. Box 221, 


maps, etc 
New Dork 10 


| SPAIN: 


Land of Saints and Stones 


OW that the United States again 

has diplomatic relations with 
Spain, there is more incentive for 
North Americans to visit that country. 
We found much to delight and sur- 
prise the traveler. Spain is slowly re- 
covering from a serious civil war. Her 
wires buildings and boulevards are 
being replaced with modern architec- 
|ture. Most typical of this trend is 
Madrid's new university center. When 
completed this will resemble Notre 
Dame or the University of [linois, with 
| its schools of medicine, law, science, 
liberal arts, and engineering. 

The sefioritas dress as modern women 
and seem to favor stylish black. I think 
they deserve their reputation for being 
the world’s most beautiful women. One 

| is impressed by their large dark eyes, 
creamy skin, and fine aoa lus 
their poise and femininity. Their 
Spanish touch is marked by the fans 
which all carry and use gracefully, and 
the mantillas which they wear to 
church. 

Spain is not rashly called “the 

country of saints and stones.” Every- 
where we went we saw plateaus, 
mountains, and the religious shrines 
reminiscent of her glorious past. In 
Madrid we visited El Prado, one of the 
world’s greatest art museums, the 
famous University City, the City Park 
with its enormous statues of Cervantes, 
Sancho Panza, and Don Quixote. We 
saw the boulevard near the Park lined 
with statues of royal rulers of Spain, 
'as well as the deserted royal palace 
across the street. Then we visited the 
magnificent renaissance church of San 
Francisco el Grande, which is indeed 
breathtakingly grand. 

Another day we drove from Madrid 
to the town of El Escorial, home of 
the world’s largest monastery and also 
the royal palace where lived all of the 
Spanish kings. Founded in 1563, the 
monastery took 21 years to build. We 
were permitted to view its uncloistered 

portions containing rooms full of price- 
| less masterpieces by Rubens, Titian, El 
|Greco, Goya, Tintoretto, and Velas- 
| quez. Some of the rooms have Pom- 
| peiian ceilings and the corridors con- 
| necting them are covered with murals. 
| My tour through the palace proper 
gave me the same impression as other 
palaces—they are such a mixture of 
magnificence with their wealth and 
artistry, and of discomfort with their 
| candlelight, stone floors, vast spaces, 


TRAVEL RIGH 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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By Sister Mary Vianney, S.S.J. 
St. Mary Convent, Flint, Mich. 


is poor by comparison to our modern 
ones. ‘ 

Underneath the palace and monas- 
tery are marble subterranean pas- 
sages connecting vaults wherein every 
member of the Spanish dynasty, be- 
ginning with Philip II, has been 
buried. The tombs are works of art. 
The angelic statues of royal children 
reminded me of Forest Lawn in Cali- 
fornia. Marble coffins of those who 
actually reigned are arranged in tiers 
in a golden room; that is, one prac- 
tically covered with gold leaf. Kings 
are on one side, queens are on the 
other, with one exception: A queen 
who ruled is with the kings, and her 
prince consort is over with the women. 

Last and best of all on the tour was 
the baroque church of El Escorial. The 
altar is elevated. One must climb steps 
and steps to reach it. It is studded with 
statues. 

Although Barcelona shows traces of 
bombs, it is more like the imagined 
Spain with its wide, palm-bordered 
boulevards and sidewalk cafes and 
ornate balconied homes.* Overtowering 
all of the architecture, a lofty statue 
of Columbus points westward and 
seems to say, “Sail on! Sail on!” Most 
unique among Barcelona’s famous 
churches is that of the Holy Family, 
a shell of towering spires incomplete 
because fifty years ago the architect 
died and left no blueprint nor other 
clues for its completion. The crypt is 
finished and services are held there. 


*Barcelona will be the scene of the In- 
ternational Eucharistic Congress next sum- 
mer. 


THRU 
EUROPE 


and elsewhere too 


Advance details on ‘52 tours through Europe. 
Winter Tours, Cruises Mediterranean—W. Indies 


| Tours with degree credit U.S.A. or Europe 
Package Tours Mexico, California & So. Am. 


234 Clarendon St 
Boston 16, Mass 


ARNOLD TOURS 





SUMMER TRAVEL-STUDY IN EUROPE 


Special courses for teachers of German, French, Soe 
Studies, History: Mayrhefen, Alpbach (Austria): 
Paris-University of Caen; Scand . India, ete. 
independent travel; rates from $635.00 Individual 
pregrams planned throughout the year. 


LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
Sponsored by Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 
1776 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. Cl 7-7225 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE | a oa = ye 
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An Invitation to 


EUROPE 


% General tours for travel- 
ers of varied interests. 


Hitstory comes tolifein 
“Williamsburg 
Restored”’ 


..-anew film that 


%* Specialized tours for trav- 
elers who prefer to em- 
phasize History, English, 
the Social Sciences, Art, 


etc. 


Our tours are planned jor intelligent 
travelers who like to combine a 
thrilling educational experience with 
a happy, caretree vacation, Traveling 
with friendly scholars eliminates the 
necessity of hearing stereotyped talks 
by loca! guides. Our patrons return to 
their professions enriched in experi- 
ence. Their work is more vivid and 
interesting to them as well as to those 
they influence. Professional credit is 
available 


should be in every 
school library 








of Trans World Airlines | 
one of the greatest’ 


Com eny 


“El Prado... 
| his new documentary film of Vir- 


ginia’s colonial capital presents a pic- On of 


Use the coupon below to send for 
our announcements 


the outskirts Barcelona we 


ture of historic Williamsburg as it was 

two hundred years ago and as it is 

today. It vividly portrays the scope of | 
the architectural achievement in the 
restoration of the town to its 18th cen- 
tury appearance, 

44 minutes * Sound © Color © 16MM 
Rental $5.00 Sale Price $180.00 
Produced by Julien Bryan International Film Foundation 
TO RENT OR PURCHASE WRITE TO 
Colonial Williamsburg 
FILM DisTRInt 


TION S88 TION 


WILLIAMSBURG, 


sit sh se ot of oe 


VIRGINIA 





Reserves 
Your Own | 
Bedroom | 


LONDON to SCOTLAND! | 


Just one example of the remarkably in- 
expensive travel you'll find in Britain! 
Low-cost transportation, meals and hotel 
accommodations permit you to STAY 
LONGER AND SEE MORE. 

BEFORE YOU LEAVE, secure ALL your 
British travel needs: 

@ RAIL TRANSPORTATION, including 
MILEAGE COUPONS for “go-as-you- 
please” travel at bargain fares (Coupons 
NOT sold in Britain). 

@ CHANNEL STEAMER SERVICES be- 
tween Britain-lreland, Britain-Continental 
Europe (including cabin reservations). 

@ TOURS by rail/motor-coach/ steamer. 

@ SIGHTSEEING trips. 

@ HOTEL RESERVATIONS at any of 
the 41 distinguished hotels of The Hotels 

Executive. 


PLEASE CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
. or write Dept. E-33 


NEW YORK 20, WN. Y. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
39 Se. La Salle Street 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. 
510 W. 6th Street 
TORONTO, ONT. 





69 Yonge Street 


| saw a magnificent park containing rep- 


licas of Spanish villages, parks, foun- 


| tains, and objets d'art erected for the 
| last International Exposition in which 
| Spain participated. Afterwards I stood 


thoughtfully for a few moments on a 


| spot behind the 16th century Cathedral 


of Barcelona where Isabella reputedly 
met Columbus and promised to give 
him ships, men, and money for his 
famous voyage. 

Our journey to the famous Mont- 
serrat or “saw-tooth mountain” took us 
on a long bus ride past castles, 
haciendas, and the so-called slums of 
Spain which seemed cleaner and more 
cf 
buildings made of whitewashed stucco 
surrounded by plenty of space, fresh 
air, and sunshine. It’s quite an ex- 
perience to spiral round and round the 
mountain until you reach the thousand- 
year-old shrine of Our Blessed Mother. 
Chapels and ancient hermit caves 
honeycomb the mountainside. Cable 
cars carry one to them. So 
couples select this spot for their honey- 
moon that it has become the “Niagara 
Falls of Spain.” 

Our full week in Spain permitted us 
to visit only its two leosal cities, and 
now we should like to return for a 
trip to the famous Alcazar in Toledo. 
Avila, home of St. Teresa the mystic, 
and Valencia with its orange groves 
are “musts” for my next visit to this 
country rich in scenery and historic 
lore. 


Your travel story 
may also win one of 
nine $25 prizes we 
offer. Enter your 
story before the 
deadline — Feb. 1. 








many | 


veerful than ours. They are two-story | 








BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Established 1891 
Newton 58. Mass. 


Bureau of University Travel 
11 Boyd St., Newton, Mass 


Please send me your tour announcements. 


Name 


Address 








“LEVER-AGE” 
This is a film which traces 
the principle of leverage 
from the time when primi- 
tive man first learned to 
move a stone with a crow- 
bar. It shows the develop- 
ment of the windlass, 
toothed wheel and modern 
gear upon which industry 
depends today. 

The film is 16 mm. sound, 
and available free of charge 
from: 




















We can help you 


e’re the discoverers of over 300 

new authors, and we know the 
practical way to publish your novel, 
your poetry, text book, or any other 
kind of book. 


EXPOSITION PRESS has been for more 
than sixteen years successfully manu- 
facturing and selling books—as dozens 
of our published authors can testify 
If you want to see your unpublished 
book in print... 


WRITE TODAY 


for your copy of the 
booklet We Can Publish 
Your Book—sent to you 
without cost or obliga- 
tion. This will tell you 
the full story of our 
unique, succ ul co-op- 
erative publishing plan 


EXPOSITION PRESS 
Dept. 2-2 
386 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 16 











INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO 
DE MONTERREY 


Memter Southern Association of Colleges and See 
ondary Schools, Member Association of Texas Colleges. 


The Summer School of Distinction 
July 12 to August 23, 1952 
NEW EXPERIENCE, INTEREST, SCHOLARSHIP. 


Intensive Spanish and English, History, Litera- 
ture. Philosophy jology, Government and 
Law, Geography and eopolitics, Folklore, 
Arts and Crafts, Special Workshops 
Modern Plant in Beautiful Location Sur- 
rounded by Mountains 
Write for fult information: 


MONTERREY TEC. 
ESCUELA DE VERANO, APDO 118, 
Monterrey, N.L., Mexico 





. . 
The History of American Art 

Set of 12 filmetrips by Professor Oliver W. Larkin, 
the complete filmetrip adaptation from his 1949 

Pulitzer Prize winning book “Art and Life in America 


With guides 33.00 
lete single frame edition 
Complete 474 


Complete double frame edition 
inc. 


HERBERT £. BUDEK COMPANY, 
55 Poplar Ave Hackensack, N. J. 


Scholastic 
Awards 


CLASS PINS © GRADUATION JEWELRY 
KEYS © CHARMS © EMBLEMS °* ens 
Write for Free Catalog No. ST % 
AWARD INCENTIVES, INC. 
200 Wiltiam St New York 38, N. Y. 
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This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, 


clip and mail 


te Scholastic Teacher, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
You will receive free aids direct from the odvertisers. 
Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues. 


1. AMERICAN BAKERS’ 
ASSN., p. 9-T 
Sketches on bread 
2. ARNOLD TOURS, 
p. 20-1 
on 4 ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
RAILWAYS, p. 21-7 
4. AWARD INCENTIVES, 
p. 22-7 
5. BITUMINOUS COAL 


p. 21-7 
leverage 


p. 16-7 


10. MONTERREY SUM- 
R SCHOOL, p. 22-7 
—~—I1. SHELL Ol CO., 


—12. STATE FINANCE, 


[) Catalogue 

[} Brochure in educa- 
tional films 

— | eo CAMERA 


Free film on principle of CO., p. 24-7 


—2. WEBSTER-ELECTRIC 
CO., p. 15-7 

21. COLONIAL Wil- 
LIAMSBURG, p. 21-T 


AUDIO VISUAL 


INSTITUTE, p. 3-1 
Booklet, map on coal 


——6, BUREAU OF UNIVER- 


SITY TRAVEL, p. 21-1 


—.13. AUDIO DEVICES 


p. 19-7 
Free monthly bulletin 


—.14, BRITISH INFORMA- 


PUBLISHERS 


22. EXPOSITION PRESS, 
p. 22-7 


Its a * Daisy 


Would you like one of your students 
to see Washington in action—to see 
Congress in action, money-making at 
the Mint, tour the Pentagon building? 
An expense-free trip to the nation’s 
capital will be awarded by the Sheaffer 
Pen Co. to the student-writer of the 
best letter on the topic, “How Can I 
Help Expand Opportunities in Amer- 
ica?” 

Class discussion on the importance 
of the individual in our country’s future 
will give your students many ideas. Or 
they might develop some of the follow- 
ing suggestions: The importance of 
completing a high school education and 
going on to college, if possible; the need 
for interest in local government and 
national affairs; the gains from student 
participation in schoo] government and 
outside jobs. 

Full details on this Sheaffer letter 
contest appear in the November 28 and 
December 12 issues of Senior Scholas- 
tic, World Week, and Practical English. 


Remarkable Offer 

e For use in your classes on transpor- 
tation, you will find the new “Class 
Workit,” produced by the American 
Trucking Association, of great value. 
Included in it are mock-up materials in 
full color, 31 different truck patterns 
that can be cut out, folded, and assem- 
bled, and a supplement for the teacher. 
Distributed free to schools by trucking 
operators. Any local inter-city trucking 
line can obtain one for you, at your 
request, from American Trucking As- 
sociations, 1424 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Camera Fans 

e Your camera-conscious 
will be interested in “How to Organize 
a Camera Club,” the new pamphlet pre- 
pared by Scholastic Magazines. Not 
only does it present ideas for the or- 
ganization of a high school camera club, 
but it also suggests numerous club ac- 


students 


tivities. Write for Pamphlet Number 
One to Ernest Pascucci, Photography 
Editor, Scholastic, 351 4th Ave., 
N. Y. C. 10. 


New Publications 

e For social studies sessions: A num- 
ber of new pamphlets available from 
Supt. of Doeuments, U. S. Govt. Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., at indi- 
cated prices. The Conflict in Korea, 
events prior to the attack on June 25, 
1950 (15 cents); United States Policy 
in the Korean Conflict, July 1950-Feb- 
ruary 1951 (20 cents); The United Na- 
tions and Collective Action Against Ag- 
gression (20 cents); Young Germany, 
Apprentice to Democracy (35 cents). 


Booklet “We Can Publish 
Your Book” 

23. RONALD PRESS CO., 
p. 10-7 

24, RADIO SCRIPT 
INFO., p. 18-T 

—~25. SCHOLASTIC BOOK 
SERVICE 

26. TEEN AGE BOOKS 

—._27. interested in services 
for a Camera Club? 


— 7. FRENCH GOV'T 
TOURIST OFFICE, p. 20-T 
Booklets, maps 

8. HAMILTON WATCH 
CO., p. 21-5R 
() Free film on watch- 

making p. 17-1 
([) Booklet on watchmak- Tope recording informa- 
ing tion 

— 9. LABORDE TRAVEL a 
SERVICE, p. 20-T 


Please Print 


TION SERVICES, p. 18-T 
—..15. HERBERT E. BUDEK, 

p. 22-1 
—.16. LIFE, p. 5-T 

Free picture reprints 
—..17. MAGNECORD, INC., 


OFFICIAL FILMS, 
p. 16-T 
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This coupon valid for two months. 

















From “Speaking of Rubber.’ U 8. Rubber Co 


Film Hits from Industry 


Let’s Give a Hand to the Good Ones 


UR annual film awards program 

again expands this year with the 
addition of a category for outstanding 
sponsored films. You will recall that two 
years ago we began with awards to ex- 
cellent 16mm school films. Last year we 
added filmstrips. With the steady in- 
crease in excellence of sponsored re- 
leases, we felt that such films merit 
recognition, too. 

The Wall Street Journal, reporting 
the great upswing in use of business 
films, recently said “company-backed 
films play to audiences 500 per cent 
greater than in 1946... reaching a 
known audience of 20 million people 
every week.” Such growth can be traced 
to one factor—better quality. 

More and more good films come 
from business and industry. Won't you 
please drop us a note, telling us which 
sponsored films you find particularly 
excellent for classroom use? 

Since this is the first year we are of- 
fering awards to sponsored films, our 
panel will select the ten outstanding 
films of the past three years’ releases: 
1949, 1950, 1951. Criteria set up in- 
clude: Does it stand out from routine 
films? Does it have something of value 
to say? Is the content specific? Is it 
accurate, clearly - presented? Does it 
show imagination, originality and crea- 
tive ability? Is it good technically? Does 
it represent its product and company 
fairly? Is its content in good taste? 

If you don’t know the release year of 
a film you liked, please don’t let that 
stop you from letting us have your list 
of selected titles. We can check release 
dates. What we need is your experience- 
based opinion. 


> 


By VERA FALCONER 


New Sponsored Films 

Recently we saw a number of useful 
sponsored films. Speaking of Rubber 
(25 min., U. S. Rubber Co.) uses a 
very likable, natural, and human device 
to review briefly rubber production and 
the myriad uses of rubber. A boy, about 
high school age, visits his grandfather 
who worked for years in the local rub- 
ber plant. Using simple, home-made ex- 
periments, grandfather tells about rub 
ber plantations, production methods, 
synthetic rubber, common, and unusual 
rubber products and their special char 
acteristics. Emphasizes importance of 
people in the rubber industry. 

Washington—Shrine of American Pa- 
triotisem (26 min., Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R., also from Association Films) is a 
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Retired grandfather (Harrigan) tells 
his grandson fine points of rubber. 


rather complete tour of our capital, plus 
near-by sights such as Mt. Vernon, and 
Arlington. Emphasis on the patriotic 
inspiration of each place visited. Good 
in coverage and _ historical content. 
Rather lengthy and overdrawn in sev- 
era! sequences, 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
showed us a number of their new films 
(available from local Bell System. Tele- 
phone Courtesy (23 min.) is a natural 
for business courses, although designed 
primarily for business itself rather than 
for schools. It demonstrates clearly, 
using a natural story device, the im- 
portance of proper telephone manners in 
business. Mr. Bell (30 min.) is a dram- 
atized biography. Content good, but 
overlong and often too slowly paced, 
Party Lines (20 min., color) uses Bill 
Baird’s delightful marionettes to drama- 
tize proper manners and use of party 
lines. A delightful film. Grand example 
of cooperation and consideration. Re- 
hearsal (25 min.) shows a rehearsal of 
the Telephone Hour radio program. 
Ezio Pinza and Blanche Thebom are 
guest star.. Nice picture. Good for audi- 
torium and for music classes. 

General Mills uses a unique tech- 
nique in the “Working Today Series” 
of color filmstrips. Strip itself contains 
the usual pictures, brief captions plus 
much opportunity for class participa- 
tion. However, the running commen- 
tary, contained in a “Children’s Dia- 
logue” booklet, is designed specifically 
for reading by selected class members 
For instance, the booklet accompanying 
We Depend Upon Each Other (47 frs.) 
starts with specific directions for the 
boy and girl who will be Jane and Bill, 
plus directions to the student who will 
run the projector, Entire production de 
signed to be a student project. This 
particular strip describes in simple terms 
economic interdependence today. 





New Films + New Filmstrips 


Fire on the Farm, 12 min.; These Are 
the Facts, 18 min.; The Torch, 10 min., 
color. All free loan. National Board of 
Fire Underwriters Film Library, Bur. of 
Communication Research, 13 East 37th St., 
New York 16. 

Eight films on Civil Defense: Cities Must 
Fight, Civil Defense for Industry, Civil 
Defense for Schools, Emergency Action to 
Save Lives, Fire Fighting for Household- 
ers, Preparing Your Home Against Atomic 
Attack, What You Should Know About 
Biological Warfare, What You Should 
Know About Poison Gases. Castle Films 
Div., United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
N. Y. 29. 

Citizen Firemen, 19 min.; Grasslands 
Farming, 13 min.; On Stage, 18 min.; 
Schools March On, 18 min. March of Time 


Forum Films, 369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
Antony and Cleopatra and Julius Caesar, 
produced in Britain, each three reels. 
Teacher's Guide by Hardy Finch, Young 
America Films, 18 East 41st St., N. Y. 17. 
This Is Britain—Health, 9 min.; It's a 
Small World, 38 min., London nursery 
school, British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

How to Keep Your Bulletin Board Alive, 
35 frs., color. Teaching Aids Laboratory, 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio. 

American Insects series, 4 strips, color; 
225 familiar American insects pictured, Il- 
lustrated manual. Young America Films, 18 
East 41st St., New York 17. 

Century of Progress—Navigation, 26 frs. 
Picture Set, same title. British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
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from kindergarten... to college 
EVERY CLASS BENEFITS! 


Few other educational tools offer the 
amazing versatility of use that a Revere 
Recorder provides. From the kindergarten 
youngster’s gaining self-assurance by hear- 
ing his own voice reciting nursery rhymes 
... to the advanced language student per- 
fecting’ his accent by listening to his own 
recordings . . . Revere fills an important 
need in every classroom that no other piece 
of equipment can equal! 


Sensational New Revere DeLuxe 
LONG PiAY Tape Recorder 
Miracle of Electronic Achievement 


At Last! Developed after years of electronic 
research, this sensational Long Play record- 
er embodies outstanding features found in 
no other recorder. Note these advantages: 


ULTRA-LIGHTWEIGHT— The lightest-weight 
and most portable of any automatic long- 
play recorder. 


EXCEPTIONAL FIDELITY—Superb tonal qual- 
ity has won praise of leading musicians and 
critics. 

EXTRA-ECONOMICAL— Records two full 
hours of voice or music on 5-inch reel— 
using only one-half the ordinary amount 
of tape. 

Add to these, all the regular Revere features 
and you have a recorder that fulfills the 
exacting demands of schools everywhere. 
Decide now upon a better school year ahead Ya , Pra 4 
with Revere! See this remarkable recorder MODEL T-500— Deluxe, 2-hour play. Complete with microphone, radio 


t = Sm wat owritedinect 4 lete attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), and carrying cose. $179.50 
a our deaier 8, 0 e direct tor comple 
oP tnsmds wang : P MODEL TR-600— Deluxe, with built-in-radio. $219.50 


MODEL T-100— Standard, |-hour play. Complete with microphone, radio 
attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), and carrying case. $169.50 


Re 134 eC y fof Ce MODEL TR-200— Standard, with built-in-radio. $209.50 


TAPE RECORDER 





REVERE 16mm SOUND MOVIE PROJECTOR 


Shows educational films at their best. Bright, clear screen image and 
finest ‘Theater Tone” sound. For silent movies, too.'Extremely simple 
to set up and operate. Slip-over case holds accessorics, doubles as a 
speaker. Complete unit weighs only 33 pounds 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY + CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 





